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n Secularism *e= 


Statement issued on November 16 by the Administrative Board of the NCWC 
in the name of the Archbishops and Bishops of the United States. 


N°? MAN can disregard God—and play a man’s part in God’s 
world. Unfortunately, however, there are many men—and their 
number is daily increasing—who in practice live their lives without 
recognizing that this is God’s world. For the most part they do not 
deny God. On formal occasions they may even mention His name. 
Not all of them would subscribe to the statement that all moral values 
derive from merely human conventions. But they fail to bring an 
awareness of their responsibility to God into their thought and action 
as individuals and members of society. 

This, in essence, is what we mean by secularism. It is a view of 
life that limits itself not to the material in exclusion of the spiritual, 
but to the human here and now in exclusion of man’s relation to God 
here and hereafter. Secularism, or the practical exclusion of God from 
human thinking and living, is at the root of the world’s travail today. 
It was the fertile soil in which such social monstrosities as Fascism, 
Nazism and Communism could germinate and grow. It is doing 
more than anything else to blight our heritage of Christian culture, 
which integrates the various aspects of human life and renders to 
God the things that are God’s.. Through the centuries, Christian 
culture has struggled with man’s inborn inclination to evil. The 
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ideals of Christianity have never been fully realized—just as the 
ideals of our Declaration of Independence and of our Constitution 
have never been fully realized in American political life. But for that 
reason these ideals can neither be ignored nor discarded. Without doubt, 
Christians have often failed to meet their responsibilities and by their 
transgressions have permitted ugly growths to mar the institutions of 
their culture. But wherever, despite their lapses, they have held stead- 
fastly to their Christian ideals, the way to effective reform and: progress 
has been kept open. The remedy for the shortcomings and sins of 
Christian peoples is surely not to substitute secularism for godliness, 
human vagaries for divine truth, man-made expedients for a God- 
given standard of right and wrong. This is God’s world and if we 
are to play a man’s part in it, we must first get down on our knees 
and with humble hearts acknowledge God’s place in His world. This, 
secularism does not do. 


Tue INpIvIDUAL 


Secularism, in its impact on the individual, blinds him to his respon- 
sibility to God. All the rights, all the freedoms of man derive originally 
from the fact that he is a human person, created by God after His 
own image and likeness. In this sense he is “endowed by his Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights.” Neither reason nor history offers any 
other solid ground for man’s inalienable rights. It is as God’s creature 
that man generally and most effectively recognizes a personal respon- 
sibility to seek his own moral perfection. Only a keen awareness of 
personal responsibility to God develops in a man’s soul the saving 
sense of sin. Without a deep-felt conviction of what sin is, human 
law and human conventions can never lead man to virtue. If in the 
privacy of his personal life the individual does not acknowledge account- 
ability to God for his thought and his action, he lacks the only founda- 
tion for stable moral values. Secularism does away with accountability 
to God as a practical consideration in the life of man and thus takes 
from him the sense of personal guilt of sin before God. It takes 
account of no law above man-made law. Expediency, decency and 
propriety are, in its code, the norms of human behavior. It blurs, if 
it does not blot out, the ennobling and inspiring picture of man which 
the Christian Gospel paints. In divine revelation, man is the son of 
God as well as God’s creature. Holiness is his vocation, and life’s 
highest values have to do with things of the soul. “For what does it 
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profit a man, if he gain the whole world, but suffer the loss of his 
own soul? Or what will a man give in exchange for his soul?” 
Secularism may quote these words of Christ, but never in their full 
Christian sense. For that very reason secularism blights the noblest 
aspirations in man which Christianity has implanted and fostered. 
Unfortunately, many who still profess to be Christians are touched 
by this blight. The greatest moral catastrophe of our age is the grow- 
ing number of Christians who lack a sense of sin because personal 
responsibility to God is not a moving force in their lives. They live 
in God’s world, quite unmindful of Him as their Creator and Re- 
deemer. The vague consciousness of God which they may retain is 
impotent as a motive in daily conduct. The moral regeneration which 
is recognized as absolutely necessary for the building of a better world 
must begin by bringing the individual back to God and to an aware- 


ness of his responsibility to God. This, secularism, of its very nature, 
cannot do. 


Tue Famity 


Secularism has wrought havoc in the family. Even the pagans saw 
something sacred in marriage and the family. In Christian doctrine 
its holiness is so sublime that it is likened to the Mystical Union of 
Christ and His Church. Secularism has debased the marriage con- 
tract by robbing it of its relation to God and, therefore, of its sacred 
character. It has set the will and convenience of husband and wife in 
the place that Christian thought gives to the Will of God and the 
good of society. 

A secularized pseudo-science has popularized practices which violate 
nature itself-and rob human procreation of its dignity and nobility. 
Thus, selfish pursuit of pleasure is substituted for salutary self-dis- 
cipline in family life. 

Secularism has completely undermined the stability of the family 
as a divine institution and has given our country the greatest divorce 
problem in the Western world. In taking God out of family life, it 
has deprived society’s basic educational institution of its most powerful 
means in moulding the soul of the child. Public authority and the 
press are constantly emphasizing our grave problem of juvenile delin- 
quency. On all sides is heard the cry that something be done about 
the problem. Our profound conviction is that nothing much will ever 
be done about it unless we go to the root of the evil and learn the 
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havoc that secularism has wrought in the family. In vain shall we 
spend public monies in vast amounts for educational and recreational 
activities if we do not give more thought to the divinely ordained 
stability of the family and the sanctity of the home. 

God planned the human family and gave it its basic constitution. 
When secularism discards that plan and constitution, it lacerates the 
whole social fabric. Artificial family planning on the basis of con- 
traceptive immorality, cynical disregard of the noble purposes of sex, 
a sixty-fold increase in our divorce rate during the past century, and 
widespread failure of the family to discharge its educational functions 
are terrible evils which secularism has brought to our country. What 
hope is there of any effective remedy unless men bring God back into 
family life and respect the laws He has made for this fundamental 
unit of human society? 


EDUCATION 


In no field of social activity has secularism done more harm than 
in education. In our own country secularists have been quick to exploit 
for their own purposes the public policy adopted a century ago of 
banning the formal teaching of religion from the curriculum of our 
common schools. With a growing number of thoughtful Americans, 
we see in this policy a hasty and shortsighted solution of the very 
difficult educational problem that confronts public authority in a nation 
of divided religious allegiance. But it should ever be kept in mind 
that the original proponents of the policy did not intend to minimize 
the importance of religion in the training of youth. Erroneously, 
however, secularists take this policy, adopted as a practical expedient 
in difficult circumstances, and make it the starting point in their 
philosophy of education. They positively exclude God from the school. 
Among them are some who smile indulgently at the mention of the 
name of God and express wonder that inherited illusions last so long. 
Others are content with keeping God closeted in the inner chambers 
of private life. 

In the rearing of children and the forming of youth, omission is as 
effective as positive statement. A philosophy of education which omits 
God, necessarily draws a plan of life in which God either has no 
place or is a strictly private concern of men. There is a great differ- 
ence between a practical arrangement which leaves the formal teach- 
ing of religion to the family and to the Church, and the educational 
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theory of the secularist, who advisedly and avowedly excludes religion 
from his program of education. The first, reluctantly tolerated under 
certain conditions as a practical measure of public policy, may actually 
serve to emphasize the need of religious instruction and training, and 
to encourage public school administrators to cooperate with home and 
church in making it possible. The other strikes at the very core of 
our Christian culture and in practice envisions men who have no 
sense of their personal and social responsibility to God. Secularism 
breaks with our historical American tradition. When parents build 
and maintain schools in which their children are trained in the 
religion of their fathers, they are acting in the full spirit of that 
tradition. Secularists would invade the rights of parents, and invest 
the State with supreme powers in the field of education; they refuse 
to recognize the God-given place that parents have in the education 
of their children. God is an inescapable fact, and one cannot make a ° 
safe plan for life in disregard of inescapable facts. Our youth problems 
would not be so grave if the place of God in life were emphasized in 
the rearing of children. There would be less danger for the future of 
our democratic institutions if secularism were not so deeply intrenched 
in much of our thinking on education. 








Tue Woritp or Work 


Economic problems loom large in the social unrest and confusion 
of our times. Research students of varying shades of opinion are seek- 
ing the formula for a sound program of economic reform. Their 
common objective is a beneficent social order that will establish reason- 
able prosperity, provide families with an adequate income, and safe- 
guard the public welfare. The Christian view of social order rejects 
the postulate of inexorable economic laws which fix recurring cycles of 
prosperity and depression. It lays the blame for instability in’ our 
rs social structure on human failure rather than on blind and incon- 
trollable economic forces. It faces the plain fact that there is some- 
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as thing gravely wrong in our economic life and sees in secularism, with 
ts its disregard of God and God’s law, a potent factor in creating the 
10 moral atmosphere which has favored the growth of this evil. Pointedly, 
di indeed, has an eminent modern economist called attention to the fact 
h- that “in one hundred and fifty years economic laws were developed 
al and postulated as iron necessities in a world apart from Christian 

obligation and sentiment.” He adds: “The early nineteenth century 
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was full of economic doctrine and practice which, grounded in its 
own necessity and immutability, crossed the dictates of Christian 
feeling and teaching with only a limited sense of incongruity and still 
less of indignation.” 

God created man and made him brother to his fellow man. He 
gave man the earth and all its resources to be used and developed for 
the good of all. Thus, work of whatever sort is a social function, and 
personal profit is not the sole purpose of economic activity. In the 
Christian tradition, the individual has the right to reasonable com- 
pensation for his work, the right to acquire private property, and the 
right to a reasonable income from productive invested capital. Secu- 
larism takes God out of economic thinking and thereby minimizes the 
dignity of the human person endowed by God with inalienable rights 
and made responsible to Him for corresponding individual and social 
duties. Thus, to the detriment of man and society, the divinely 
established balance in economic relations is lost. 

In Christian thought the work of man is not a commodity to be 
bought and sold, and economic enterprise is an important social func- 
tion in which owner, manager and workman cooperate for the common 
good. When disregard of his responsibility to God makes the owner 
forget his stewardship and the social function of private property, there 
comes that irrational economic individualism which brings misery to 
millions. Helpless workers are exploited; cutthroat competition and 
anti-social marketing practices follow. When men in labor organiza- 
tions lose the right social perspective, which a sense of responsibility 
to God gives, they are prone to seek merely the victory of their own 
group, in disregard of personal and property rights. The Christian 
view of economic life supports the demand for organization of man- 
agement, labor, agriculture and professions under government encou- 
ragement but not control, in joint effort to avoid social conflict and to 
promote cooperation for the common good. In default of this free 
cooperation, public authority is finally invoked to maintain a measure 
of economic order, but it frequently exceeds the just limits of its power 
to direct economic activity to the common good. In the extreme case, 
where Marxian Communism takes over government, it abolishes 
private ownership and sets up a totalitarian state capitalism, which is 
even more intolerable than the grave evils it pretends to cure. Surely 
it ought to be plain today that there is no remedy for our economic 
evils in a return either to nineteenth century individualism or to ex- 
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. periments in Marxianism. If we abandon secularism and do our 
economic thinking in the light of Christian truth, we can hopefully 
1 work for economic collaboration in the spirit of genuine democracy. 
Let us be on our guard against all who, in exiling God from the 
. factory and the market-place, destroy the solid foundation of brother- 
" hood in ownership, in management and in work. 
: THe INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY 
. In the international community there can be only one real bond 
e of sane common action—the natural law which calls to God, its 
- Author, and derives from Him its sanctions. There is objective right 
he and objective wrong in international life. It is true that positive human 
ts law which comes from treaties and international conventions is neces- 
al sary, but even these covenants must be in accord with God-given 
ly natural law. What may seem to be expedient for a nation cannot be 
tolerated if it contravenes God’s law of right and wrong. In the 
be international community that law has been flouted more openly, more 
1c widely and more disastrously in our day than ever before in the 
on Christian centuries. Shocking crimes against weak nations are being 
er perpetrated in the name of national security. Millions of men in many 
re nations are in the thralldom of political slavery. Religion is persecuted 
to because it stands for freedom under God. The most fundamental 
nd human rights are violated with utter ruthlessness in a calculated, 
za- systematic degradation of man by blind and despotic leaders. Details 
ity of the sad and sickening story seep through the wall of censorship which 
wn encloses police States. Men long for peace and order, but the world 
ian stands on the brink of chaos. It is significant that godless forces have 
an- brought it there. Nazism and Fascism and Japanese militarism lie 
ou- buried in the debris of some of the fairest cities of the world they 
| to vowed to rule or to ruin. Atheistic Communism, for a time thrown 
free into alliance with democratic nations through Nazi aggression against 
ure Russia, stands out plainly today as the force which, through violence 
wer and chicanery, is obstructing the establishment of a right juridical 
ase, order in the international community. That is plain for all to see. 
shes But throughtful men perceive as well that secularism, which over the 
h is years has sapped the divinely-laid foundations of the moral law, bears a 
rely heavy burden of responsibility for the plight of the world today. 
ymic Secularism which exiles God from human life clears the way for the 
ex- acceptance of godless, subversive ideologies—just as religion, which 
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keeps God in human life, has been the one outstandig opponent of 
totalitarian tyranny. Religion has been its first victim; for tyrants 
persecute what they fear. Thus secularism, as the solvent of practical 
religious influence in the everyday life of-men and nations, is not 
indeed the most patent, but in a very true sense the most insidious hin- 
drance to world reconstruction within the strong framework of God’s 
natural law. There would be more hope for a just and lasting peace 
if the leaders of the nations were really convinced that secularism which 
disregards God, as well as militant atheism which utterly denies Him, 
offers no sound basis for stable international agreements, for enduring 
respect for human rights, or for freedom under law. 

In the dark days ahead we dare not follow the secularist philosophy. 
We must be true to our historic Christian culture. If all who believe in 
God would make that belief practical in their workaday lives, if they 
would see to it that their children are definitely imbued with that belief 
and trained in the observance of God’s way of life, if they would look 
across the real differences which unfortunately divide them, to the 
common danger that threatens, if they would steadfastly refuse to let 
a common enemy capitalize on those differences to the detriment of 
social unity, we might begin to see a way out of the chaos that impends. 
Secularism holds out no valid promise of better things for our country, or 
for the world. During our own lives it has been the bridge between a 
decaying devotion to Christian culture and the revolutionary forces 
which have brought on what is perhaps the gravest crisis in all history. 
The tragic evil is not that our Christian culture is no longer capable of 
producing peace and reasonable prosperity, but that we are allowing 
secularism to divorce Christian truth from life. The fact of God and 
the fact of the responsibility of men and nations to God for their actions 
are supreme realities, calling insistently for recognition in a truly realistic 
ordering of life in the individual, in the family, in the school, in economic 
activity, and in the international community. 


od 


“The unrest of today is chiefly due to the lessened respect for 
justice and authority, a state of things itself due to the refusal 
to see in God, who is the Creator and Ruler of the world, the 
source of all law and authority.”—Pius XI in Ust Arcano, 
Dec. 23, 1922. 
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The Art of Marriage 


M. Eucene Boyt3an, O.C.R. 


Condensed from the book Tuts TREMENDOUS LOVER 
and reprinted from Tue Catuo.ic Voice* 


I T IS clear that Christian marriage 
is a union of love, both natural 
and supernatural. It would be highly 
imprudent to assume that the sacra- 
mental power may be properly in- 
voked in advance, to make a success 
of a union that is doomed to failure 
from its very conception by a lack of 
any degree of that mutual love which 
moves a man and a woman to give 
themselves completely to one another. 
Let it not be thought that marriage is 
a mere physical union. 

What really happens in true Chris- 
tian marriage is that a man and a 
woman, abandoning their own indivi- 
dual life, give themselves completely 
to one another, as Christ does to His 
Church (only think of Christ giving 
Himself in Holy Communion!) and 
together form one new unit, living one 
new life, They are not only two in one 
flesh, they are two in one life. 

The standard set for married love 
by St. Paul is very high. The man is 
to love his wife, “as Christ loved the 
Church and delivered Himself up for 
it.” 

This, you may say, is an ideal be- 
yond human attainment. Perhaps. 
But marriage is not a mere human 
union. It is a supernatural union, a 


sacrament that gives grace—that 
sharing of Christ’s strength—to enable 
the two partners to achieve this ideal. 
In point of fact it takes three to make 
a happy marriage: a man, a woman 
and God. And there is a sense in 
which it could be said that these three 
are one. For they are certainly one 
in Christ. 

The man and the woman are both 
members of Christ; to receive the 
grace of the Sacrament they must be 
living members in the state of grace. 
Otherwise no supernatural love be- 
tween them is possible. Just as two 
cells in the human body unite to form 
one, which is the beginning of a new 
human life, so two people in marriage 
become one in Christ, and one with 
Christ, to the end that the life of 
Christ may be fruitful—that a new 
member may be given to Christ. 

For there are certain special features 
in Christian marriage. It is a contract ; 
and that contract is a sacrament of 
which the man and the woman are 
ministers. But unlike many other 
contracts, its terms and its purposes 
are not determined by the contracting 
parties; they are already fixed by the 
law of nature and the law of God. 
Marriage may be approached under 


* The Mercier Press, 19 Maylor St., Cork, Eire, April, 1947 
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the influence of various motives, some 
better than others; but once accepted, 
it must be taken as it stands. And 
as it stands, its primary end is the 
begetting of new members of Christ 
and their formation in Christ for 
heaven; and that end must never be 
frustrated by unlawful means. 


Fatse Notions 


Let us get rid of the heretical notion 
that there is anything sinful or shame- 
ful about that physical expression of 
married love which forms the matter 
of the marriage contract. There is a 
peculiar feeling, vague perhaps, but 
none the less prevalent, that marriage 
merely gives a license to do something 
that is really unlawful and indecent, 
a toleration of a necessary evil, a 
mere concession to fallen nature and 
human weakness. Such a feeling is 

completely false. & 

‘Not only are the intimacies of 
married life free from sin or shame, 
they are actually holy. How can there 
be anything that is not altogether holy 
about such a union, unless human 
malice deform it from its true nature? 
Let us once and for all get rid too of 
the notion, so harmful to the spiritual 
life, so heretical in its origin and so 
widespread today, that there is any- 
thing intrinsically wrong in pleasure 
as such. God forbid! God made 
pleasure, man made pain. God shares 
the pleasures of His creatures. All 
pleasure that is not inordinate, no 
matter how intense it is, can be offered 
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to God. What is lawfully done to one’s 
neighbor or to one’s self is done to 
Christ. Our Lord insisted that St. 
Gertrude should take grapes when she 
was ill, and assured her that the 
pleasure she thus gave to herself was 
given also to Him. It is only when 
pleasure becomes inordinate,—that is, 
contrary to the Will of God—that it 
is wrong. And no one can live with- 
out some pleasure, just as no one can 
live without some food and some rest. 

Love demands expression and love 
is nourished by expression, and that 
is true even of the most spiritual love. 
And the love of a man for his wife is 
an unique love and demands an unique 
expression, and God has provided an 
unique expression for it and has at- 
tached intense pleasure to it. And 
God has gone further still. For He 
has arranged that by that very act of 
expressing their love for one another, 
husband and wife become partners 
with Him in the work of producing a 
new creature. They produce the body, 
and God infuses the soul. 

Marriage then implies a complete 
donation of one partner to the other, 
and a love that symbolizes the love 
of Christ and His Church. Each one 
loves, and sacrifices self, in partner- 
ship with Christ ; each one is loved and 
is served, in union with Christ. Be- 
yond her husband, and in his heart, 
the wife sees and loves and serves 
Christ. Beyond his wife, and in her 
heart, the husband sees and loves and 
serves Christ. The strength to go on, 
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to give all the substance of one’s house 
for love and count it nothing, comes 
from Christ and is used for Christ. 
Christ is the lover and Christ is thc 
beloved. 

c_ There is no greater enemy of mar- 
ried happiness than the wife’s women 
friends. Unless she is a woman of 
character and of: spirituality, she 
dresses for them, she lives for their 
applause, she learns from them, and 
takes her thoughts and her ideas from 
them. It would be hard to exaggerate 
the possibility of harm that can come 
from such a source. 

yy Few Catholic married women can 
“take up a career after marriage with- 
out thereby advertizing their failure 
as women and their failure as Cath- 
olics. That may seem too strong, but 
one feels the necessity of re-acting 
against the errors of the times. It is 
one thing for a married woman whom 
God has not blessed with children to 
find occupation for her leisure; it is 
quite another thing for her to make 
a career the first interest of her life. 

The woman who marries, intending 
at all costs to retain her own career, 
or who absolutely refuses to be de- 
pendent on her husband, does mt 
know the meaning either of Christian 
marriage or even of true human love. 
If she is in love with anybody, it is 
with herself. 

There cannot be two “careers” 
where there is only one life. Nor can 
there be independence. For man and 
wife are dependent upon one another 
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for everything. Where there is love, 
all joy or pleasure that cannot be 
shared loses its value, 

A woman does not lose her personal 
liberty or freedom or dignity in mar- 
riage. She is not bound to obey her 
husband’s everperequest #-it-is*tiot in 
harmony—ywith—right_season—-or—with 
the dignity.due-te-n-wrfe... She is not 
a minor, nor immature, nor incapable 
of judgment. .As Pius XI says, this 
subjection merely “forbids that in 
this body, which is the family, the 
heart be separated from the head to 
the great detriment of the whole body 
and the proximate danger of ruin. For 
if the man is the head, the woman is 

“the heart, and as he occupies the chief 
place in ruling, so she may and ought 
to claim for herself the chief place 
in love.” 

The wife is not her husband’s ser- 
vant. They are partners. They com- 
plement and supplement one another. 
She has a right to her opinion and her 
husband ought to take cognizance of 
it. It is not because he is the more 
expert or more intelligent, or has the 
better judgment or the greater cour- 
age, that the ultimate decision is his 
for, in fact, the contrary is often the 
case. The real reason is because where 
there are two minds in partnership, 
someone must take responsibility for 
their work; God has made the hus- 
band the responsible partner © there- 
fore, he must have the ultimate au- 
thority. 

Unfortunately, not all marriages are 

















so perfect. It may be mere cynicism 
that is responsible for the saying: 
“There is always one who loves, and 
one who lets oneself be loved,” yet 
too often it contains a measure of 
truth. Literature gives ample ex- 
pression to the pain of unrequited 
love; and the half-requited love that 
is only too common in marriage, is 
one of the keenest forms of participa- 
tion in the Passion of Christ. 


Love AND SUFFERING 


Few things can hurt so much as the 
heart that demands love, and which is 
still so much in love with itself that 
it cannot and will not give itself in 
return. For love demands that one 
make one’s own the joys and sorrows 
of the other. The lover finds happiness 
in giving himself, in making some one 
else happy. But that happiness is 
shattered if he is forced to realize that 
his devotion is merely accepted, and 
not returned; that it is used against 
himself; that it is accepted merely 
out of self-love, and used to nourish 
self-love. That, it seems, is what 
broke Our Lord’s Heart in Geth- 
semane. 

To love is to become capable of con- 
siderable suffering, and human limita- 
tions make it fairly certain that he 
who loves much will suffer much. 
“The disciple is not above the 
Master.” Where painful disappoint- 
ment with another is felt, it is always 
well to turn the searchlight of criti- 
cism on one’s own self, to see what is 
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the attitude of one’s own heart 
towards God. The love of man and 
wife should be the image of Christ’s 
love for the Church. Sometimes God 
allows the love, or lack of love of one 
partner for the other, to be the image 
of that other’s love, or lack of love, 
for God. If one thinks one is badly 
treated, the question should immedi- 
ately arise: “Is that, perhaps, how I 
treat God?” 

For those who have discovered that 
the only thing that matters in this life 
or in the next—the only thing that 
can give true happiness—is to love 
and to be loved, married life can be a 
source of continual and untold suffer- 
ing, even when on the surface it ap- 
pears to be a success. What women 
may have to suffer in this way, is 
beyond the power of any man to 
describe. There are husbands who 
consider their wives as glorified house- 
keepers or secretaries, as an ornament 
in their home and a hostess at their 
table, a social acquisition, a mere 
means of pleasure and self-gratifica- 
tion, in fact as anything but what 
a wife really is: another and better 
self, a partner in living, one who is a 
continual influence for the develop- 
ment of all that is good. So few men 
realize that a man’s wife is his best 
friend. 

So few men realize to what an ex- 
tent their family life, and in particu- 
lar that part of their family life which 
they share with their wife, should be 
the principal part of their life in this 
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world. They work for their own 
“advancement”—whatever that may 
mean. They have a “career,” and 
they feel everything else must be sub- 
ordinated to that. 

But if a man is married, he is 
married. And he must devote himself 
in the first place, adequately and 
generously, to his wife and family. It 
is utterly wrong, for example, on the 
excuse of important social work, to 
rush out on all or many evenings of 
the week after the evening meal to 
some philanthropic work or meeting, 
or even to some exercise of devotion. 

God does not want such service. 
Far, far better for a man, and more 
meritorious, to spend the evening at 
home with his wife, or to take her to 
some entertainment which they can 
both share, and so to develop and 
manifest his love for his wife and their 
community of life. He will find Christ 
in his wife on such occasions more 
certainly, more fruitfully and more 
intimately, than he will in all his 
needy neighbors, or even—we would 
venture to say—in a visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament. For Christ is 
present and is to be received, where- 
ever His will is to be done. And His 
will is that they whom He has joined 
together should not be put asunder by 
any man. 

There are other sufferings that 
women have to undergo in secret. 
There is the shy husband who will not 
tell his love, the timorous man who is 
afraid to let his wife know his love for 
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her, the man with that peculiar, but 
by no means unusual, habit which 
makes him set his face and assume a 
mask of stolid indifference when his 
wife shows her affection for him in 
any way, despite the fact that there 
is a song in his heart that seems un- 
ending. There is the husband who 
has no tact. There is the husband 
whose sense of humor manifests itself 
by teasing. There is the man who 
always patronizes his wife, and who 
will never show her any deference in 
public. 

It is clear that nothing but a deep 
spiritual life will enable a woman to 
sustain such continual disappointment 
and suffering, and still remain happy. 
God, however, can always fill the void 
in her heart. 

However, it is not always the man 
who fails to reach ideal standards. 
Not every wife brings to marriage a 
sufficiently high ideal of self-surrender 
and self-sacrifice. And failure on the 
woman’s side has more far-reaching 
consequences that on her husband’s. 
For a man needs two women to perfect 
him, his mother and his wife. If his 
wife fails him because of her self- 
centeredness and unwillingness to sac- 
rifice herself, he has an especial need of 
the spiritual life. The Mother of God 
must come to his aid to repair what 
Her daughters have spoiled. 

There is a passion, if one may call 
it such, prevalent nowadays for man- 
aging other people’s affairs. It tends 
to show itself very much in family life. 
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With a reckless assurance and a smug 
self-sufficiency, men and women “ar- 
range” other people’s plans, and order 
others’ lives, without any thought of 
their own unwarranted interference 
with the guidance of Providence, or 
with the individual’s personal rights 
and development. One finds many 
examples in marriage, where women 
“manage” their husbands by any or 
all of the inexhaustible variety of 
weapons and tactics at their disposal. 
Commands, browbeatings, faits ac- 
compilis, silence until it is too late to 
alter plans, public arrangements where 
protest is impossible, private coldness 
when consent is refused ;—the list is 
endless. ‘These are all symptoms of 
pride and show an ignorance of true 
spirituality and even of the true func- 
tions of a wife. 

The true woman rules by~sub- 
mitting; she humbles her husband by 
the generosity of her love. She 
strengthens him by her dependence, 
she builds up his character by throw- 
ing responsibility upon him; she is 
queen of his heart by her love. Now 


“This union of Christ the Bridegroom and of the Church His Bride 
It is a union whose bond will never be 
Similarly, the union of man and woman in the great Sacra- 
ment of the New Law is, according to the teaching of the Church, one 
which no merely human power can break. Thus, husband and wife 
living together all the days of their lives ‘until death do them part,’ 
are loving each other ‘as Christ loved the Church.’ ””»—From Tue Ho tt- 
NESS OF MarrizD Lire. By Archbishop William Godfrey. 


is one that remains for ever. 
broken. 
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the woman who leaves her throne to 
do by masculine crudeness and guile 
what she cannot do by feminine love 
and tact, admits her own incom- 
petence, and in the modern phrase, 
“lets herself down,” very, very badly. 
Not only herself, in fact, but also her 
husband. Not only her husband, but 
also Christ. For in refusing to be sub- 
ject to her husband or to be loyal to4 
him, she is also refusing to be subject 
to Christ or to be loyal to Him. And 
her plans and achievements of this 
sort always go wrong in the long run; 
for she is working against God. The 
harm done by such a policy is incal- 
culable. 

We have said little about the re- 
sponsibility of parents to their child- 
ren. The subject would need a book. 
Let it suffice to say that all that is 
done for the child is done for Christ. 
And it should be evident that one 
cannot give life without giving one- 
self. The seed must die if it.is-to bear | 
fruit. The truth of that is written in 





the face of every mother; her self- | 
sacrifice is written large in her eyes. 
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b- T IS always interesting to examine investment and the independence of 

to the points of difference between the private citizen—while at the same 

ct F the industry-council brand of economic time making industry serve the public 

nd democracy and the proposals which good, 

his F now go under the name of socialism. It seems to me that the fallacy of 

~ In purpose and objective the two the socialist position arises from ac- 

he | are almost identical. Both propose ceptance of the false idea that owner- 

al- F to plan the use of natural resources ship carries with it the right to use 
so that production will be “for use things as the owner pleases. 

re} not for profit.” Because ownership has traditionally 

id- The socialist, however, proposes meant just that, socialists have as- 

Ok. to do this by transferring ownership sumed that we can reform use only by 

86 of the tools of production from private changing ownership. 

st. } to public hands. The industry-council The original socialist doctrinaires 

me § plan proposes to leave the tools (ex- assumed that because private property 

ne- cept for some public utilities, of was almost universally misused, all 

ar | course) in private hands, but to de- private property should be prohibited. 

in} prive the owners of complete control The obvious dangers of such a theory 

lf) of their use. The use of the privately led modern socialists of the British 
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owned productive tools would be 
controlled by joint bodies represent- 
ing workers, owners and the public. 

We contend that this would have 
all the good results which socialism 
promises, but would avoid the danger 
of concentrating economic power in 
political hands. We also say it would 
be easier to accomplish by peaceful 
means, and that it would leave ample 
scope for private initiative, private 


and Canadian CCF variety to water 
it down considerably. 

Today’s socialists will tell you that 
only the “tools of production” need 
to be publicly owned. Private owner- 
ship is to be preserved in those things 
which are by their nature for private 
use, such as homes, small businesses © 
and family farms. 

Some socialists have even conceded 
that not all the tools of production 


*58 Adams Street, Detroit 26, Mich., Aug. 15, 1947 
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need be socialized—-but only those 
which have fallen into the hands of 
monopolies. 

They would depend upon competi- 
tion and the law of supply and de- 
mand to make the rest of industry 
serve the public welfare. 


Tue Common Goop 


Despite this evolution of socialist 
doctrine, public ownership remains 
the socialist pattern of economic 
organization. Implicit in the whole 
approach is the ancient capitalist and 
individualist idea that a man may 
do what he pleases with his own. To 
reform ways of using property you 
must transfer ownership. If you want 
the common good served, goods must 
be owned in common. 

The capitalist says: “It’s my plant, 
I'll do what I please with it!” The 
socialist replies: “We will take it 
away from you and make it the pub- 
lic’s plant. Then a government agency 
or public corporation will do what it 
pleases with it.” 

The socialist is sure that what a 
government bureau or a public cor- 
poration pleases will always be what 
the public pleases. Making a public 
agency owner, it, is assumed, will 
necessarily cause the enterprise to be 
run for the public good. 

Some of the rest of us are not so 
sure. We regard the whole idea that 
ownership carries with it the right to 
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unlimited freedom of use, as an im- 
moral, dangerous and anti-social idea. 

We believe that social reform de- 
pends upon destroying this false idea 
and replacing it with the truth: that 
no man is more than the steward of 
his possessions. 

We are afraid that if the govern- 
ment becomes, in effect, the owner of 
the tools of production, and the false 
idea continues to prevail, the govern- 
ment will use the nation’s industries 
as it pleases. And we are aware that 
once this condition is reached, it 
will be very hard to put “social con- 
trols” of any kind on such an owner, 
because there are no cops to arrest 
the police. 

In short, we go along with the 
socialist on his objectives. We will 
even go along on a large degree of 
public ownership of industries which 
in themselves carry too much power 
to be entrusted to private lands. 

But this is what we would say to 
the capitalist: “Okay, it’s your plant. 
But that doesn’t mean you can run it 
as you please. Your wages, your 
prices, the quality of your product, the 
margin of your profit—all these are 
the workers’ business and the public’s 
business. They will henceforth be 
controlled by an industry-council com- 
posed of you, the union and John Q. 
Public. 

Nobody, not even Uncle Sam, is 
going to run things as he pleases! 
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Nationalization in Europe and Catholic 
Social Doctrine 


N. S. TiMASHEFF 


Reprinted from The AmericAN CATHOLIC SociOLocicaL REvIEW* 


NE of the most conspicuous 

changes in postwar Europe is 
the decline of the social order based 
on private enterprise and the emer- 
gence of a new social order blending 
the systems of privately owned enter- 
prise and of collectivized, socialized, 
or nationalized enterprise. The re- 
treating social order is part of the 
classic structure of liberal society ; the 
admixture is derived from the social- 
ist ideal.? 

In the large area of Soviet domin- 
ance,® except Czechoslovakia, the new 
social order is being introduced 
simultaneously with a definite move- 
ment in the political system going 
from political freedom * towards dic- 
tatorship of the type prevailing in the 
Soviet Union. The combination of 
mixed economy with dictatorship is 
tantamount to the reproduction of a 


1The three terms can be used to designate public ownership of the means of production. 


model which was realized in Russia 
from 1921 to 1929, under the New 
Economic Policy.® In free Europe, 
ie., in the area outside of the zone 
of Soviet dominance, as well as in 
Czechoslovakia, change in the social 
order is combined with the mainte- 
nance of the principles of democracy. 
This is obviously the case in Great 
Britain where the Labor government 
which emerged from the elections of 
July 5, 1945, emphasizes its adher- 
ence to the British tradition of free- 
dom. This is the case of France 
where the new constitution ratified 
by the people on November 10, 1946, 
recognizes the bill of rights and the 
principle of the sovereignty of the 
people. This is the case in Czecho- 
slovakia where the basic principles of 
democracy are still recognized.*® 

The combination of mixed, i.e., 


The last 


= Points to state ownership, while the first and second point to ownership of public corporations. 


N. S. Timasheff. Three Worlds. 
S Including three b 





Milwaukee, 1946, pp. 226-7. 
of the United Nations (Poland, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia), and three 
former enemy nations (Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria). 


The Soviet occupied zones of Germany and 


Austria are not exactly within the zone, since inter-allied agencies exist which somewhat check the dominance 


of the Soviets. 


* Which, already ‘before the Second World War, existed in parts of the area rather on the level of social 


ideals rather than on the level of reality. 


5 Cf. N. S. Timasheff, The Great Retreat, New York, 1946,, pp. 113-19. 


Czechoslovakia, the principle of democracy is imperiled by the official proclamation of the 
Permanent character of the coalition ruling the country since its liberation. 


Cf. my Three Worlds, p. 147. 


* Loyola University, 820 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill., June, 1947 
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partly socialized, economies with po- 
litical liberty is, however, entirely in 
the style of the socialist ideal in its 
opposition to the communist one.’ 
The difference between the order 
now emerging in free Europe and the 
one entirely conforming with the so- 
cialist ideal is rather quantitative than 
qualitative: in its classic form, social- 
ism believes in the complete abolition 
of the system of private enterprise. 
But long ago a revisionist movement 
started in the ranks of the socialists 
denying the necessity of the wholesale 
nationalization of the economic sys- 
tem. The movement reached its 
climax when, in the fall of 1934, a 
conference of the Second (Socialist) 
International, ratified a plan elabo- 
rated by the Belgian socialist deMan 
according to which, at least for the 
time being, the economic system must 
be divided into a public and a private 
sector. Consequently, as a first ap- 
proximation, the trend in free Europe 
may be conceived as an initial stage 
of the realization of the socialist ideal 
in its revised form. 

In Great Britain, the movement 
from liberal to socialist society is ef- 
fected by the Labor Party, without 
the concurrence of any other political 
force. In Czechoslovakia, the Com- 
. munist Party holds the whip, being 
the strongest single party and being 


7 Cf. my Three Worlds, 227. 
8 On the possibility and the limitations of the 
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also backed by the Soviet to whose 
zone of dominance she belongs. In 
France the situation presents the 
greatest interest because the move- 
ment is carried out by a tripartite 
coalition consisting not only of the 
socialist and communist parties, but 
also of the Mouvement Républicain 
Populaire (MRP) which everybody 
regards as the Catholic party of 
France. This party has not simply 
resigned itself to an inevitable change ; 
to the contrary, from the very begin- 
ning it has placed the partial national- 
ization of the economic system on its 
banner, and its publications have 
fought for the program against the 
parties of the right. 

It is obvious that the MRP does 
not consider as incompatible the Cath- 
olic social ideal and the program of 
partial nationalization. This is the 
more important as Catholic parties 
play now a major part in a few more 
European states such as Italy, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Austria and 
Bavaria. If this attitude of the Cath- 
olic parties is unchecked, and the 
political constellation does not sub- 
stantially change, a movement from 
the liberal order towards an order 
blending the liberal, socialist and 
Catholic ideals? may be expected to 
gain momentum in a large part of free 
Europe.® 


h Gacialiat 


and Catholi 





see Joseph 


Husslein, The Christian Social Manifesto, 1931, pp. 83- 85, ro my Three Worlds, pp. 230-31. 
® Probably, the Scandinavian nations will not be affected since they have already evolved a cooperative 


variety of capitalism and have no reasons to depart from it. 


Cf. my Three Worlds, pp. 147-52. 
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Out of the nations where this move- 
ment has gone well ahead, France 
is the most important. And France 
is also the country whose development 
has been recently checked by the Holy 
See as to its compatibility with the 
Catholic social doctrine. In conse- 
quence, knowledge of the French 
ideas and events is crucial for the 
understanding of one of the most 
important trends in free Europe. 

In the particular combination of 
social forces behind the movement 
under study, the participation of the 
Catholic parties presents the greatest 
interest. Therefore, the study may 
well begin with an outline of the pro- 
grammatic statements of the French 
Catholics concerning the partial na- 
tionalization of France’s economic 
system. 


ProcraM OF THE MRP 

The MRP arose as one of the prod- 
ucts of the differentiation of the 
Movement of Resistance which uni- 
fied all the anti-collaborationist forces 
of France under German occupation. 
The program of the National Coun- 
cil of Resistance comprised this clause: 
“The return to the nation of the 
large monopolized means of pro- 
duction — power industries, sub-soil 
wealth, insurance companies and large 
banks.” 

In November, 1944, the newly 
born MRP published a manifesto in 
which it affirmed its revolutionary 


Reported to New York Times, December 3, 1944. 
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purpose and demanded far-reaching 
changes in the structure of the state 
and of the economic system. Planned 
economy was stressed—meaning that 
the state would direct economic ac- 
tivity and, in this way, would be 
liberated from the pressure of the 
financial magnates. Going beyond 
that, the manifesto demanded the 
nationalization of key industries, of 
private monopolies and of credit and 
the participation of labor unions in 
the management of individual enter- 
prises and of the nation’s economy as 
a whole. The trend, though not all 
the details of the program, received 
the blessing of Cardinal Suhard, 
Archbishop of Paris who, about the 
same time, wrote in Semaine Reli- 
gieuse: ““How could the Church not 
view favorably what tends towards 
the disappearance of the proletariat? 
And since it appears that the prole- 
tariat is the direct product of the 
liberal capitalist system, why may not 
the Church desire that reforms of 
structure be applied to that system ?”’?° 

When, later on, the program of the 
MRP was formulated, the problem 
of nationalization received this treat- 
ment: Nationalization is one of the 
means of placing the nation’s economy 
at the service of the nation and 
of establishing economic democracy. 
Among the possible nationalizations, 
that of credit comes first. Credit and 
the monetary system must be man- 
aged in the common interest and be 
controlled by the state. This should 
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be done through the nationalization 
of the private bank system and the 
creation of a Supreme Council of 
Credit and Investment which ought 
to determine the ways and means of 
financing the general plan of produc- 
tion and reconstruction. To the 
nationalization of credit, the nation- 
alization of transportation, coal, gas, 
electricity, oil and the essential raw 
materials should be gradually added. 
According to the,program, the forms 
of nationalization may range from 
complete state administration to work- 
ers’ cooperatives; but in all cases the 
workers should participate in manage- 
ment. In all cases, the former owners 
should receive compensation for the 
compulsory cession of their property. 

In the discussion of this program, 
the term “reform of structure” has 
often recurred. According to an arti- 
cle published in Chronique Sociale de 
France, “structure is that permanent 
and organic element of social reality 
which is made by men and is subject 
to human will,” versus such elements 
which “evolve according to their own 
logic and are impermeable to human 
intervention.” In the same article 
the idea is expressed that the nation- 
alization of some parts of the nation’s 
economy is a reform of the political, 
but not of the social or economic 
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structure. The nationalizations, says 
the author, aim at pushing back those 
economic organizations which, be- 
cause of their nature and scope, are 
able to check the sovereignty of the 
state and inhibit the promotion of 
the common good. But the economic 
structure, he continues, is but slight- 
ly modified. Nationalization pushes 
ahead the process of rationalization 
and concentration which started al- 
ready under the capitalist order. 
Nationalization merely transfers cap- 
italism from the private to the public 
level.1? The nature and the aims of 
nationalization circumscribe their 
limit and determine the forms to be 
given to the nationalized enterprises. 
Those enterprises must be national- 
ized which are essential for the ex- 
ternal and internal security of the 
nation as well as those which con- 
stitute the “new economic feudal- 
ism,”2* or states within the state 
neutralizing and checking the activi- 
ties of the public authorities. As to 
the form, nationalization should not 
be tantamount to bureaucratization, 
i.e., to the transfer of economic power 
to state officials. On the contrary, it 
should transfer that power to the 
representatives of the workers, tech- 
nicians, consumers and the state.** 
In another article published in the 


11 Joseph Folliet, ‘“‘Qu’est ce qu’une reforme de structure,”’ in Chronique sociale de France, 1946, No. 1, 
pp. 24ff. This is a special issue devoted to “reforms of structure.’ 


This is correct so far as private 





tinction of monopoly and competition is paramount. 


has 
v ly 
nationalization means the elimination of competition. 


but wrong outside of that situation. Then, 
But, within the economic system, the contradis- 


For an interpretation of mature capitalism as ‘‘new fuedalism’’ see G. Gurvitch, La declaration des 


droits sociaux, New York, 1944, pp. 57 ff. 
14 Folliet, op. cit. supra, pp. 40-1. 
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same review, the particular advan- 
tages of nationalization have been 
enumerated as follows: From the 
political point of view, the national- 
izations aim at the liberation of the 
state from the pressure exerted on it 
by thousands of economic power cen- 
ters, especially in the realms of foreign 
policy, economic policy and _ social 
policy. From the economic point of 
view, the nationalizations place at the 
disposal of the nation those riches 
which today are exploited in the in- 
terests of a few; they take care of 
the most unbearable of the abuses of 
capitalism, namely the tendency to 
consider an enterprise as serving only 
the material interests of the capitalist, 
but not of the workers and consumers. 
Nationalization strives to increase 
production by the amalgamation of 
weak economic units and the standard- 
ization of technical procedures; it also 
directs credit toward enterprises of 
common interest. From the social 
point of view, nationalization could 
contribute to the restoration of con- 
fidence among the workers and of 
their very desire to work. 

The author of this article explic- 
itly exempts from nationalization all 
the enterprises which have remained 
on the level of personal relations be- 
tween management and labor, in 
other words, the enterprises where 
the owner, the managers, the tech- 


% Elie Royer, “A ges et i 
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nicians and the workers personally 
know one another and are conscious 
of their reciprocal roles and common 
responsibility. As the one cited above, 
he rejects bureaucratization or the 
transfer of economic power to the 
political machinery or to a new eco- 
nomic bureaucracy.?® 


ComPaTIBILITY wiTH CATHOLIC 
SoctaL Doctrine 

In the same publication, the ques- 
tion of the compatibility of the party 
program with the Catholic social 
doctrine was raised and answered as 
follows: “The attitude of the Chris- 
tians towards nationalization is well 
known. The papal encyclicals can be 
interpreted as making the question of 
nationalization of an industry, or of 
a group of enterprises, a question 
rather of fact than of doctrine. Equi- 
tably achieved nationalizations liber- 
ate the citizen and worker from the 
overlordship of money; such national- 
izations are legitimate even if other 
or better means could achieve the 
same end. But nationalizations which, 
because of their scope or character, 
would enslave men, must be rejected. 
The directions of the Holy See do not 
predetermine anything, and it would 
be childish to consult the encyclicals 
or the Osservatore Romano to find 
out whether a particular case of 
nationalization is legitimate or not.’”?* 


1s. * » ¢, 





No. 1, pp. 78-81. 





Sociale de France, 1946, 


16 Gaston Peuel, ‘‘Au-dela de la nationalisation,” ibid., pp. 100-101. 
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In one of the speeches made soon 
after the liberation of France, General 
de Gaulle said that her economic 
system must consist of three sectors— 
public, directed and free.17 The mean- 
ing of the statement was this: The 
units forming the second and the 
third would continue belonging to 
private entrepreneurs, but only those 
in the third sector would be managed 
as independently as it is usual in lib- 
eral society, whereas those in the 
second sector would be compelled to 
obey the direction of public authori- 
ties. 

General de Gaulle is no longer the 
head of the French government, but 
his prediction was correct. In present 
day France, the economic system really 
consists of the three sectors circum- 
scribed by him. It is, however, note- 
worthy that public ownership of the 
means of production was not entirely 
unknown to France of the years be- 
fore the Second World War.?* This, 
by the way, confirms the view that 
social change is more evolutionary 
than revolutionary even when it seems 
to be of the latter kind. 

If we dismiss the rather accidental 
fact that, around the turn of the 
century, the French state acquired 
a network of railways in the North- 
western quarter of the country,’® 


17 New York Times, October 2, 1944 
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three waves may be discerned in the 
formation of the public sector in 
French economy, prior to the Second 
World War. The first was an im- 
mediate consequence of the Versailles 
treaty, according to which the French 
state acquired the railways of Alsace- 
Lorraine and the potassium mines in 
Alsace. To operate these mines, it 
was first planned to create a “mixed 
society” of the type which then existed 
in Russia as part of the New Economic 
policy”®; in other words, the shares 
would be divided between the state 
and private investors. The Senate 
rejected the bill, and a “public admin- 
istration” was created, i.e., a new 
agency of the bureaucratic type. 
About the same time, a factory for 
the production of synthetic nitrogene 
and its derivatives built by the state | 
in the course of the war was placed 
under a newly created National 
Nitrogenic Office, which was granted 
the monopoly of producing and sell- 
ing fertilizers containing synthetic 
nitrogene. In this case, another struc- 
tural pattern was chosen: the Office 
was placed under a Council consisting 
of representatives of the government, | 
of agricultural associations and of 
producers of electrical power. 

The second wave was one of the 
consequences of the Great Depres- 


18 On the extent of public ownership in continental Europe prior to the present day nationalizations see 


my Three Worlds, pp. 128 and 148-49. 


In 1883, a number of small railway companies were near to insolvency. Especially heavy was their 
indebtedness to the treasury. The problem was solved by the voluntary transfer of the shares to the latter. 
in 1908. the same happened with one of the major companies, Chemins de fer de I’Quest. 


2 Cf. A. Baykov, The Development of the Soviet Economic System, Cambridge, 1946, p. 74. 
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sion. In 1932, the Companie Générale 
Transatlantique (French Line) was 
in grave financial trouble. The gov- 
ernment granted it a subsidy and as a 
counterpart acquired a large part of 
the shares as well as the right to 
appoint the majority of the members 
of the executive board. In 1933, 
financial trouble occurred in the ma- 
jority of the French airlines. A de- 
cree of April 4, 1933, amalgamated 
all these companies into one corpora- 
tion called Air France under a Board 
consisting of members chosen by the 
Air Minister from among the share- 
holders. Then, to promote recovery, 
a National Company of the Rhone 
River was created (June 4, 1934) to 
carry out vast works in the whole 
valley.2* The Company is headed by 
a Board of nine, five representing the 
state and four, different groups of 
consumers of electrical power. 


BANKS AND RAILROADS 


The third wave was one of the 
aspects of the French New Deal 
which emerged as the result of the 
victory of the Bloc of the Leftists 
in May, 1936. On July 25, 1936, the 
Bank of France, up to that time a 
stronghold of big-business interests, 
was subjected to a substantial reform 
which placed it under public control, 
without transferring its shares to the 


state. On August 11, 1936, a law 
1 This was the French counterpart of the TVA. However, 
French counterpart has achieved almost 





of France. 
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was passed which enabled the govern- 
ment to nationalize the defense indus- 
tries. On August 31, 1937, all the 
French railway companies, as well as 
the publicly owned networks, were 
merged into a National Company of 
French Railways, half of the shares 
of which were taken over by the 
government. 

Thus, in 1939, a small public 
sector and a small directed sector 
already existed in the economic sys- 
tem of France. But only in excep- 
tional cases had the procedure of 
nationalization been applied, nation- 
alization meaning the compulsory 
transfer of private property to the 
state, with or without compensation. 

After the liberation of France, the 
public sector started rapidly expand- 
ing, this time mainly through nation- 
alization. An ordinance of December 
13, 1944, created the National Col- 
lieries of the Departments of Nord 
and Pas-de-Calais, making state prop- 
erty all the coal mines situated in the 
two departments.?? The former own- 
ers were granted a provisional com- 
pensation depending on the quantity 
of coal mined in their collieries, to be 
later on replaced by a definite com- 
pensation. The National Collieries 
were placed under a director general 
and his deputy, both appointed by 
the Minister of National Economy, 
and an advisory council of twenty- 


in contradistinction te the latter, the 


2 The coal production of these two departments forms about two-thirds of the total coal production 
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four members, thus composed: nine 
representatives of the government, 
eight representatives of the employes, 
five representatives of the consumers 
and two representatives of the former 
owners. To avoid political interfer- 
ence, no member of any representa- 
tive body can serve on the Council. 
The collieries are given the direction 
to follow the business practices and 
accounting techniques of private con- 
cerns, but inspectors of the Ministry 
of Finance have to check the activity 
of the new organization. 


An OFFiIctIAL STATEMENT 


Of great interest is an official 
statement of the reasons for the Gov- 
ernment’s decision published under 
the title “Exposé des motifs” in the 
Journal Officiel: “Only the state 
possesses now the authority sufficient 
for the accomplishment of the task 
[of bringing order into coal mining], 
so important for the whole economic 
system of the nation. Only the state 
is able to act according to a general 
plan and compel the collieries to par- 
ticipate in the reconstruction of 
French industry. Only the state is 
able to impose on the collieries a rea- 
sonable plan of production and to 
procede to the necessary regrouping 
of the enterprises. Only the state is 


able to take care of the interests and 


health of the workers, settle the in- 
dustrial conflicts and give the em- 
ployes the opportunity of partici- 
pating in the management of the 


January 


enterprise.” Under this dithyramb, 
not only the socialist, but also the 
Catholic ministers have placed their 
signatures! 

The nationalization of the coal in- 
dustry was followed by a series of 
similar acts. On January 16, 1945, a 
National Office of the Renault Auto- 
mobile Plants was created; the plants 
had been confiscated at an earlier 
date to punish the owners for their 
collaboration with the Germans. 
The new Office has been given an 
organization analogous to that of the 
National Collieries. 

An ordinance of May 29, 1945 
nationalized the motor plants Gnéme 
et Rhéne. From the Exposé des 
motifs we learn that the Provisional 
Government first contemplated the 
application of the law of August 11, 
1936, but then rejected it, because 
the procedure provided by that law 
would have implied a long delay, and 
decided to transfer, overnight, all the 
shares of the company to the state and 
to operate the enterprise according 
to the company’s charter. “Having 
achieved an almost monopolistic 
position,” said the government to jus- 
tify its action, “the company cared 
only for its profit without any con- 
sideration of the common interest.” 
The owners were further blamed for 


their cooperation with the Germans; 


and the nationalization of the enter- 
prise was presented to the public as 
the fulfillment of a patriotic duty. 
“Only the state,” continued the 
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Exposé, “has the sufficient authority 
to achieve the task of producing the 
motors needed by the aviation indus- 
try.” 

An ordinance of September 17, 
1945, nationalized the air transport 
of France. The nationalization was 
carried out by the compulsory trans- 
fer to the state of all the shares of 
Air France and of two other com- 
panies created in violation of the 
monopoly given Air France in 1933. 

On December 2, 1945, a law was 
passed by the constituent assembly 
nationalizing the Bank of France and 
four among the biggest private banks 
of France. According to the law, on 
the Board of the Bank of France the 
members elected by the shareholders 
are replaced by members appointed 
by the government. For each of the 
four private banks a board is created 
consisting of eight representatives of 
the government and four represen- 
tatives of the employes. The share- 
holders are compensated by interest 
bearing bonds, to be redeemed by the 
state in the course of fifty years. 
Simultaneously with the nationaliza- 
tion- of the five banks, a National 
Council of Credit has been created to 
direct and coordinate the granting of 
credits by all banking institutions, 
public or private, and to advise the 


‘government on economic problems. 


The Council is headed by a minister 
designated by the government and 
consists of the governor of the Bank 
of France and thirty-eight members 
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representing business, labor, agricul- 
ture and the government. It is placed 
above the governor of the Bank of 
France who has to follow its direc- 
tions. The Finance Minister and the 
Minister of National Economy must 
take its advice on all problems relat- 
ing to reconstruction and moderniza- 
tion of the nation’s economy. Finally, 
the Council has to give directions to 
government officials who hence- 
forth will sit on the boards of all 
investment banks. 

On April 8, 1946, the constituent 
assembly enacted a law nationalizing 
France’s electrical and gas industries. 
This is the most detailed and compli- 
cated of the French Nationalization 
Acts. It nationalizes, with the excep- 
tion of dwarf enterprises, all the 
enterprises producing, transferring, 
distributing, importing or exporting 
electrical power or fuel gas (except 
natural gas). To operate the nation- 
alized industries, three National 
Offices and a number of subordinate 
agencies have been created. The Na- 
tional Offices are French Electricity 
(FE), French Gas (FG) and the 
National Office of Electrical and Gas 
Equipment. Under the first and the 
second, regional distribution boards, 
separate for electricity and gas, are 
created. Existing consumers’ coopera- 
tives and local non-profit associations 
already busy in the field of the dis- 
tribution of electricity and gas may be 
incorporated into the new system as 


boards of distribution. 
89868 
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FE and FG will be headed by 
councils consisting of eighteen mem- 
bers each, out of whom six will rep- 
resent the state, six the consumers and 
six the employes. Out of the six 
representatives of the consumers, four 
will be chosen by communities now 
producing or distributing electricity 
or gas, one by the industries consum- 
ing electricity or gas and one by either 
agricultural associations (in FE) or 
“familial associations’ (in FG). 
Out of the six representatives of the 
employes, three will be elected by 
the higher staff, one by the technicians 
(below the rank of engineer) and 
two by the manual workers. The 
National Office of Equipment will be 
headed by a council of ten members, 
four representing the state, three FE, 
two FG and one the National Council 
of Credit. 

The various regional boards of dis- 
tribution will be headed by councils, 
each consisting of four representatives 
of the FE or FG, six representatives 
of the employes (distributed as 
above) and eight representatives of 
the consumers (among them six rep- 
resentatives of the communities). 
The councils of FE and FG and the 
local boards appoint the general man- 
agers and managers, out of persons 
with great experience in the respective 
fields. No parliamentarian can serve 
on the councils. 

The tasks of FE and FG are self- 
evident. They are granted financial 


** 4 subsequent decree has to define the meaning of this term. 
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It is 


ing to the practices prevailing in P 


industrial and commercial enterprises, 
The National Office of Equipment 


_ is created to help finance the FE and 


FG. It will direct and coordinate the 
emission of bonds by FE, FG and the 
local boards, and take care of the pay- 


ments to the former owners, who}. 


receive full compensation in the form 


of bonds bearing 3 per-cent interest, ‘ 


Eventually this rate will be increased, 
depending upon the net profits of the 
system of the nationalized enterprises, 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


On April 25, 1946, the constituent 
assembly passed an act nationalizing 
thirty-four among France’s most im- 
portant insurance companies. To 
avoid international complications, the 


foreign interests of these companies} ; 


were exempted and their transfer to 
private (non-nationalized)  enter- 
prises permitted. The shareholders 
of the nationalized companies are 
compensated by bonds entitling them 
to receive income depending on the 
profits of the enterprises; the bonds 
will be redeemed by the Treasury by 
annual portions, each representing 
not less than two per cent of the 
whole. In contradistinction to the na- 
tionalized public utilities, the nation- 
alized insurance units preserve the 
status of commercial enterprises act- 
ing under commercial law; their 
merger or regrouping is not foreseen. 


unit 
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"Mt is explicitly stated that the Treas- 


ury does not grant its guarantee to 
the operations of the nationalized 
units. The difference from private 
enterprise will be this: instead of the 
general assembly of the shareholders, 
each nationalized unit will be headed 
by a president appointed by the Min- 
ister of Finance and by a council con- 
sisting of three members appointed by 
the National Insurance Council, three 
members elected by the employes 
and three representing the insured 
persons. The National Insurance 
Council just mentioned is created to 
coordinate the activity of the particu- 
lar enterprises. It is headed by the 
Minister of Finance and consists of 
seven members representing the gov- 
ernment, seven representing the em- 
ployes and seven representing the 
insured persons. The law contains 
a section promising the forthcoming 


“genactment of a general statute of the 


nationalized enterprises. 

According to recent reports from 
France, among the members of the 
MRP the enthusiasm in favor of 
nationalization has significantly 
cooled.2* Very probably the papal 
letter to Professor Flory (see below) 
has brought to their attention that the 
question was not so simple as they 
had thought. Moreover, the general 
political situation has substantially 


% New York Times, November 18, 1946. 
%The numerous elections and plebiscites held 


October 1946, pp. 898 ff. 
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deteriorated, as the consequence of 
the impossibility of forming a gov- 
ernment sufficiently homogeneous to 
carry out a real “reform of struc- 
ture,””25 

Summing up the French national- 
ization acts, one finds that, as had 
been the case before the war, different 
patterns were used. In some cases 
(the collieries, air transportation, 
the public utilities) the nationalized 
enterprises have been merged into 
gigantic units; in other cases (the 
banks and the insurance companies), 
the individuality of the economic 
units has been preserved, but they 
have been placed under the orders of 
coordinating agencies (the National 
Council of Credit, the National In- 
surance Council). The Renault and 
the Rhone and Gnome plants have 
been placed under the direct orders 
of the ministry. In the majority of 
cases, tripartite councils representing 
the state, the employes and the con- 
sumers have been created to manage 
the nationalized units, in some cases 
on two levels—within the individual 
enterprise and on the level of the’ 
coordinating agency. But the ma- 
jority of these agencies are only 
advisory boards, so that, in reality, 
the nationalized enterprises have been 
placed under the orders of ministers 
who, in France, represent “politics.” 


in 1945 and 1946 have manifested that France is 
hopelessly divided between Communists, Socialists, Catholics and Rightists, the trend being rather toward 
accentuating than mitigating the differences. On the political development of postwar France see the 
excellent article by M. Einaudi, ‘‘Political Change in France and Italy,” American Political Science Review, 
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Nevertheless, whenever such boards 
have been created, this has been done 
in accordance with the program of 
the MRP;; but the program demanded 
the use of further patterns, among 
them ‘workers’ cooperatives.” This 
has not been realized. In a few cases 
only, measures were taken to bring 
economic enterprises into the sector 
of planned economy; the most impor- 
tant instance is that of the non- 
nationalized banks. The scarce use 
of this pattern must be probably ex- 
plained by the fact that, in postwar 
France, large parts of the economic 
system continue to be under strict 
regimentation imposed on them in the 
course of the war.?* 


ENTERPRISE COMMITTEES 


But, in addition to the acts already 
reported, one more must be mentioned 
as carrying out a substantial part of 
the program of the MRP. This is 
the ordinance of February 22, 1945, 
according to which in all economic 
units employing more than 100 per- 
sons, or even a smaller number, but 
recognized to be of economic impor- 
tance by special decrees of the Min- 
ister of National Economy, “enter- 
prise committees” must be created, 
headed by the owner or his repre- 
sentative and consisting of members 
elected, for three years, by the em- 
ployes. Separate representation is 
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granted to intellectual and manud 
workers, and the representation 
the latter is entrusted to the labo 
unions, which have to nominate t 
candidates. All employes associat 
with the enterprise for more than o 
year are granted franchise, but onl 
those with at least two years of service 
can be elected. The committees 
granted full powers as to the admin 
istration of “social works” (a term 
designating, in France, schools, hos: 
pitals, libraries and the like attached 
to economic units). In regard to other 
topics, the committees are merely co 
sultative bodies. 

In this capacity they are called t 
discuss suggestions as to the improv 
ment of labor conditions, suggestio 
as to technical improvements, rewar 
to meritorious members of the person. 
nel, etc. The owner is expected 
periodically submit to them repo 
about the general state of the affain 
of the enterprise. On the other hand 
the settlement of labor disputes d 
not belong to their task.?" 

In the Exposé des motifs attache 
to the ordinance, it is called a step i 
the direction of “social liberation 
and justified by the “obvious nec 
sity” of associating the workers wit 
the management of the enterprise. | 
is pointed to the fact that “enterpri 
committees” have been spontaneous! 
formed in many branches of industry, 


2€In other words, the “‘directed sector” still covers a large portion of the economic system, including 
such portions which, according to plan, ought to belong to the “‘free sector.” 


*7 The system is analogous to that of the Betriebsrate created in Germany under the Weimar Constitution} 


in the erroneous idea that this was an imitation of the ‘‘workers’ control,”” a Soviet invention used it 


1917-18. On it see Baykov, op. cit. supra, p. 40. 
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so that the ordinance might be con- 
ceived as legalizing an already exist- 
ing movement. Frequent contact be- 
tween management and labor ensuing 
from the ordinance is extolled and 
great expectations are attached to it. 

In combination with the structure 
given to the councils or boards of 
some of the nationalized enterprises, 
the ordinance may be conceived as 
showing the way for an eventual 
reconstruction of the economic system. 
Whereas the traditional structure 
(prevailing in liberal society) is based 
on the autocratic position of manage- 
ment, the new structure seems to limit 
this autocracy in favor of labor and 
the consumers. This is a development 
analogous to that from the autocratic 
monarchy of patrimonial, or pre- 
liberal society, to the “constitutional” 
or “dual” monarchy which, in many 
parts of Europe, preceded the further 
movement towards parliamentary 
monarchy leaving to the monarch 
only nominal power.”® It is obviously 
impossible to predict that a similar 
movement will of necessity take place 
in the economic system. 

It is worthwhile to compare the 
scope and nature of nationalization 
in France and in other countries. 
For the time being, this can be done 
by studying Great Britain, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Austria. 

In Great Britain the fulfillment of 
the Labor program concerning nation- 


*% See my Three Worlds, p. 2. 
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alization made less progress than in 
France. When, in October, 1945, the 
Bank of England Bill was brought 
into parliament, the London Econo- 
mist, usually representing the ideas 
of the City, wrote: 

The great advances in economic and 
administrative technique in the last few 
decades and the practical experience of 
two wars have shown that economic 
enterprise can be conducted by the state 
without disaster and that collective or- 
ganization has many advantages, for 
particular purposes and in particular in- 
dustries, in comparison with some of the 
latter-day developments of capitalism. 
It has long been apparent that a demo- 
cratic 20th century economy, if it is to 
be fruitful and stable, must extract all 
the advantages that can be derived both 
from the principle of free private enter- 
prise and from that of collective organi- 
zation.?9 

From the very start, the bill was 
drafted with an eye to changing as 
little as possible and, in the course of 
the parliamentary debates, rather 
conservative views prevailed. Ac- 
cording to the Act of February 14, 
1946, the stock of the Bank of Eng- 
land will be henceforth owned by the 
Treasury alone, but the former own- 
ers are compensated by “equivalent 
stock” bearing three per cent. The 
governor and his deputy will be ap- 
pointed by the government for five 
years, and the sixteen members of the 
court for four years. The Bank has 
been granted power to issue directions 


29 Economist, 1945, vol. II, p. 146. 
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to the bankers and to request infor- 
mation from, or make recommenda- 
tions to, them, for the purpose of 
ensuring that effect is given to any 
such request or recommendation. But 
an additional clause provides that no 
such request or recommendation shall 
be made with respect to the affairs of 
any particular customer of the banker. 
In the course of the debate, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer explained 
that, after the enactment of the bill, 
the banks may be urged to devote 
their resources to one or other form 
of investment which it was felt by the 
government and the Bank of England 
was necessary to secure full employ- 
ment and to build up export trade 
and other necessary elements of the 
national economy. 

It is commonly assumed in Great 
Britain that the nationalization of 
the Bank of England will mean very 
little, but that the powers granted 
to the bank and, indirectly, to the 
treasury will be used by the govern- 
ment as the backbone of a system of 
planned economy to be gradually 
built up.®° 


Tue Coat Inpustry 


Much more drastic is the change 
introduced into England’s social sys- 
tem by the Coal Industry National- 
ization Act of July 12, 1946. This 
act provides that all the shares of the 
coal mining companies will be owned 
by the state, and makes coal mining 


* Ibid., pp. 720, 761, 838, 914. 
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a state monopoly; as compensation, 
the former owners receive state bonds. 
The mines will be operated by a 
special board of nine members ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Fuel. In 
the course of the parliamentary de- 
bates, the government ‘promised to 
secure that men of highest ability 
would serve on the board and to pay 
them “commercial salaries” ; no mem- 
ber of the parliament can be ap- 
pointed. On the board is imposed the 
obligation to supply coal in such quan- 
tity, of such quality, and of such price 
as required by public interest. On 
the other hand, the board must bal- 
ance the books without aid of con- 
cealed subsidies; it is also placed 
under the general guidance of the 
Minister of Fuel, in matters of na- 
tional interest. Two 
councils, one representing the indus- 
trial and another the domestic con- 
sumers, are created; finding defects, 
they can report to the minister who 
can, then, give appropriate directions 
to the board; regional councils can 
be created to help the national ones. 

On November 6, 1946, all shares 
of Cables and Wireless, a monopolis- 
tic corporation, were transferred to 
the treasury, naturally with due com- 
pensation of the owners. But the 
mode of nationalization used on that 
occasion resembles the one used in 
France for Renault and Gndme 
et Rhine. The King’s speech of No- 
vember 12, 1946, foresees the forth- 


coming nationalization of the inland 


4 
consumers 
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transportation services and the elec- 
tricity supply industry as well as the 
establishment of a permanent ex- 
change control. Since then, bills on 
the nationalization of transportation, 
on exchange control, on control of 
farm land, and on town and county 
planning have been brought into 
Parliament.*? 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
In Czechoslovakia, a decree of 


October 25, 1945, nationalized the 
banks, insurance companies, coal min- 
ing, the metallurgic industry, the 
famous Bata shoe plants, textile mills 
employing more than 400 workers and 
garment factories employing more 
than 500 workers, and all the eco- 
nomic units whose owners had col- 
laborated with the Germans. In 
practice, many more units were na- 
tionalized than had been foreseen by 
the decree, so that about 75 per cent 
of the industrial production of the 
nation is now the business of the 
state. According to the basic decree, 
the nationalized industries must be 
organized on business principles, and 
the salaries of the employes must not 
be lower than before the nationaliza- 
tion. Independence from _ political 
pressure is granted to them, at least 
on paper, but no measure has been 
taken to guarantee this independence 
—such as placing the industries under 
the orders of mixed councils, as has 
been done in France. 
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In Austria, a divergence of views 
between the Catholic (People’s) 
Party on the one hand and the Social- 
ists and the Communists on the other 
hand has evolved with respect to the 
nationalization of industry. Whereas 
the latter have insisted on the transfer 
of privately owned industries to the 
state, the Catholic Party has spon- 
sored a plan calling for the elimina- 
tion of the proletariat by the gradual 
transfer of a large part of the owner- 
ship of the means of production to 
workers in any given enterprise. 

A compromise was found in the 
form of two simultaneous laws which 
were enacted on July 26, 1946. One 
of these laws nationalizes a number 
of large enterprises according to a list 
attached to the law; another, on plant 
cooperatives, provides that coopera- 
tives will be created in plants taken 
over by the state that are not natural 
monopolies. Part of the shares will 
remain with the state or be trans- 
ferred to the “lands” of which Aus- 
tria consists, or to the towns or town- 
ships, but the rest (no more than one 
half) will be distributed among the 
employes having at least one year of 
service, one to each. Their price will 
be gradually paid out of the coopera- 
tive’s share in the profits of the enter- 

prise. Employes leaving the enter- 
prise must surrender their shares, 
receiving reimbursement of their 
value. 

An interesting campaign was con- 


“New York Times, November 13, 14 and 28, December 18, 1946, and January 7, 1947. 
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ducted by the Catholic Party both 
before and after the enactment of the 
Plant Cooperatives Act. In June, 
1946, Peter Krauland, minister of 
economic planning, wrote in the 
Presse: The Austrian People’s Party 
has tried to find a middle way be- 
tween state and private economy. 
One leading idea is a cooperative 
based on the democratic principle of 
self-determination. Such a type of 
organization is calculated to prevent 
the menace of bureaucratization and 
of the enslavement of the workers by 
the omnipotent state. The party is 
convinced that the mere transfer of 
ownership from individuals to the 
state is futile and even dangerous. 
A worker in any enterprise should 
feel himself part of it and should not 
become the slave of the state or of a 
party controlling the state. 


Issues MANIFESTO 


Immediately after the enactment 
of the law, the Party published a 
manifesto in which it explained to its 
members that the factory cooperatives 
were not intended to create an optical 
illusion, but to restore the worker’s 
rights and to raise him to the social 
status that is his due. However, as the 
first step, the nationalized enterprises 
must be put in order. Accountants will 
establish the real value of the enter- 
prises as the basis of compensation due 
to the owners. Meanwhile the work- 
ers must go into the councils created 
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%2 New York Times, June 9, July 22, August 9, 1946. 
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by the law on nationalization and 
become fully acquainted with the 
program and the enterprise which 
they finally will operate.*” 

Almost simultaneously with the 
enactment of the Austrian laws, the 
Netherlands announced a program of 
economic reorganization. This was 
done in the Queen’s speech of July 
23, 1946, which expressed the views 
ministry composed 
mainly of Catholics and Socialists. 
The program comprises the creation 
of a Social and Economic Council as 
a governing body of a system of in- 
dustrial organizations; the national- 
ization of the Bank of the Nether- 
lands; and the eventual nationaliza- 
tion of public utilities and of enter- 
prises of a monopolistic character | 
insofar as planning through industrial 
organizations will not offer sufficient 
guarantee of healthy social and eco- 
nomic conditions. Up to the end ot 
1946, however, no concrete measure 
to realize the program was taken. 

It should be finally mentioned that 
the new constitution ratified by the 
people of Bavaria on December 1, 
1946, comprises these clauses: min- 
eral resources, important sources of 
electrical power, railways and other 
transportation facilities, water, gas, 
and electrical works are to belong to 
public law corporations (i.e., the 
provinces, the cities or townships) or 
to cooperatives. If the public interest 
requires, any unit of production, bank- 
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ing, or insurance can be nationalized 
with appropriate compensation.®** 


A Summinc Up 


Our comparative study may be 
summarized as follows: regarding the 
scope of nationalization, France is 
mid-way between Great Britain 
where less has been achieved, and 
Czechoslo akia or Austria where the 
nationalizations have been sweeping. 
Regarding the form of nationaliza- 
tion, France has used either the model 
of placing the nationalized enter- 
prises under bureaucratic manage- 
ment, or the model of placing them 
under the direction of mixed agencies 
representing the state, the consumers 
and the employes, whereas Great 
Britain has continued using her plan 
of public corporations. Czechoslo- 
vakia has adhered to the bureaucratic 
pattern prevailing in Soviet Russia, 
and Austria is starting an interesting 
experiment by organizing workers’ 
cooperatives to help manage the na- 
tionalized plants. 

It is necessary to be fully aware of 
this situation to grasp the meaning 
of the letter addressed by Pope Pius 
XII to Professor Flory, head of 
Semaine Sociale, a Catholic organiza- 
tion especially espousing the program 
of “reform of structure.” In this 
letter the Pope recalled that he and 
his predecessors repeatedly had dealt 
with the moral aspects of national- 
ization. It is evident, he added, that 


%%— New York Times, December 2, 1946. 
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nationalization, even when it is law- 
ful, “far from attenuating the me- 
chanical character of life and work 
in common tends to accentuate it.” 
Therefore he believed that the insti- 
tution of corporative associations or 
units in every branch of the national 
economy was more advantageous from 
the social point of view and also more 
conducive to efficiency. This is cer- 
tainly true, continued the Pope, when- 
ever, as has been the case hitherto, 
the merging of companies into large 
units and the disappearance of small 
independent producers has benefited 
capital more than social economy as 
a whole. He ended, saying that there 
is no doubt that under the present 
circumstances a corporative form of 
social life and especially of economic 
life in practice favors Christian doc- 
trine concerning the individual, com- 
munity, labor and private property.** 

As has already been mentioned, 
this letter has substantially toned 
down the enthusiasm of the French 
Catholics concerning the program of 
nationalization. Prior to this letter, 
the leaders of the MRP seemed to 
have forgotten an important principle 
of the Catholic social doctrine, name- 
ly that of subsidiarity. According to 
this principle, the state should take 
over activities required by the com- 
mon good only if it is proven that 
individuals or subordinate groups 
cannot by themselves fulfill the cor- 
responding tasks. Now, the assertions 


88 New York Times, July 21 and 22, 1946. 
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contained in the exposés cited above 
and ascribing to the state the exclu- 
sive ability to manage quite a few 
branches of economic activity were 
unsupported by evidence. Some of the 
authors contributing to the Semaine 
Sociale seem also to have ignored the 
principle. 

The Pope’s directions may be un- 
derstood as blaming exaggerations, 
but not interdicting nationalization, 
independently of the scope, conditions 
and the form granted to the nation- 
alized enterprises.** This is probably 
the interpretation given to the papal 
directions outside of France, espe- 
cially in Austria and Bavaria. 


FRANCE AND AUSTRIA 


What is however the relevant dif- 
ference between France and Austria? 
In both cases, economic units are 
nationalized, in other words, become 
the property of the state, and this 
independently of the will of the own- 
ers. In France, this is only partly 
mitigated by the organization of tri- 
partite councils, but the real increase 
of the power of the state is beyond 
doubt. This is done without any 
attempt at dealing with the situation 
by creating “intermediary groups,” 
as required by the principle of sub- 
sidiarity. In Austria, the state retro- 
cedes a substantial part of its newly 
acquired property to workers’ coop- 
eratives; then, the workers are no 
longer proletarians, but co-owners of 
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the enterprise. Thus, intermediary 
groups are created, in which the state 
will be influential, without, however, 
playing the decisive role. This is in 
accordance with the principle of 
subsidiarity. 

It is obvious that, in addition to 
questions of principle, questions of 
technical and economic efficiency are 
involved. How will the new French 
bodies work? Especially, what will 
be the real influence of the tripartite 
councils? Will they really contribute 
to the standardization and modern- 
ization of French industry? .On the 
other hand, how will the Austrian 
cooperatives work? Will the work- 
ers-co-owners display additional ef- 
forts to lift up production, or will 
they demand conditions corresponding 
to the formula “more pay for less 
work’’? A few years must pass before 
the new structure of industrial rela- 
tions emerging in Europe with the 
participation of the Catholic parties 
can be judged from the standpoint 
of efficiency. 

For the present day, only this con- 
clusion is possible: Following the 
directions of the Holy See, the Cath- 
olics will probably exert a moderating 
influence on the far-reaching plans 
of nationalization supported by the 
Socialists and Communists. They will 
check whether, in the particular case, 
private management is no longer able, 
or can no longer be assumed to be 
willing, to carry out its obligations to 
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y the community, and vote in favor of whether they will favor the plan of 

e nationalization only if this inability factory cooperatives, or some other 

r, or unwillingness is proven beyond model. 

n reasonable doubt. When voting in In any case, they will greatly help 

of favor of nationalization, they will the disorganized world of our day 
keep in mind the danger of the en- to find a new equilibrium on the basis 

0 slavement of the workers by the state of a reasonable blending of their ideas 

of by means of a new economic bureauc- with those of their liberal and social- 

re racy and emphasize the idea of the ist partners, insofar as the latter will 

+h deproletarization of the labor class, agree to compromise on terms safe- 

1 as has been done in Austria. It will guarding the dignity and inalienable 

te naturally depend on circumstances liberty of man. 
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95 Man’s Happiness 

re Salvation is commonly understood in a rather material manner. It 

la- is regarded as a matter of the soul’s being transported to a certain 

he place and not, what it really is, as a matter of the soul’s going through 2 

ies certain process. It is true heaven is a place, but going to heaven is 

int really being made apt for heaven. One cannot be there without being 

fit to be there—harmoniously adjusted in spirit and inclination to those 
n- who are there. It would be a veritable hell for the soul to be in heaven 
he and not to be justified to heaven—that is, not to have a heavenly mind, 


the mind of God. That mind is not given as one gives a material gift. 
ng It is acquired through the spiritual evolution of the soul in that evolu- 


ins tion in which it gradually sheds what in it is alien to God, what is 
the unlike Him. Human happiness is the term of this evolutionary process. 
vill —Edward Leen, C.S.8p., in The PRESERVATION OF THE FAITH, June, 
ie 1945. 
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Immigration and Family 
Life 

NE of the most significant de- 
velopments in connection with 

the educational campaign for the 
Stratton Bill, which calls for the ad- 
mission of 100,000 persons a year into 
the United States for the next four 
years, is the building up of organiza- 
tions to assist in the immigration and 
settlement of the persons to be ad- 
mitted. The proponents of the Bill, 
among them the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference, have proposed 
an extensive program for the organi- 
zation of immigration sponsors. Un- 
der this program people in the United 
States having relatives among the 
displaced persons of Europe would 
be asked to promote their emigration 
to the United States. This same plan 
is now being carried out by Canada, 
Australia and the Argentine Republic. 
By such a program a very large 
number of people will be asked to 
share in the working out of the great 
international problem of enabling the 
peoples of Europe who can no longer 
secure a livelihood in their own coun- 


tries to find a haven in other lands. 


Thus the different countries are com- 
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ing to apply to this problem a tech- 
nique which has worked effectively 
in the migration of peoples in the 
past. This is essentially a sound 
method of resettling people. It gives 
them firmer ties in their new homes; 
it encourages a larger sharing of re- 
sponsibility; it is essential for the 
success of any great immigration pro- 
gram. — The CATHOLIC CHARITIES 
Review, Washington, D. C., October, 
1947. 


For Human Rights! 


T IS time for America to clean 

house—that, in effect, is what the 
President’s committee on civil rights 
advised the nation last week in its 
masterful report, “To Secure These 
Rights.” 

The title is taken from the Declara- 
tion of Independence, as a timely re- 
minder of the high ideals that brought 
our nation into being and which alone 
can preserve it. 

To the Catholic nothing in the 
committee’s recommendations should 
be new. Belief in the equality of ali 
persons in the sight of God was the 
belief of Catholic Lord Baltimore, of 
Catholic Gov. Dongan of seventeent’ 
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century colonial New York. Gov. 
Dongan’s Charter of Liberties has, 
in fact, been hailed as the Magna 
Carta of American constitutional 
rights. Ironically enough, Dongan 
had to flee New York when a new 
governor instituted a religious perse- 
cution. Through all American history 
there have always been Catholic lead- 
ers ready to uphold true equality in a 
tradition tracing from Lord Balti- 
more to the most prominent Catholic 
member of the President’s committee, 
Bishop Francis J. Haas of Grand 
Rapids. 

The civil rights report turns the 
spotlight into some pretty messy cor- 
ners in America’s household. Whil: 
our leaders have been advertising the 
brightest side of democracy abroad, 
too many other Americans have been 
undoing that good work by their ac- 
tions of bias, discrimination and even 
mob violence. The President’s com- 
mittee points out that stories of lynch- 
ings and other flagrant infringements 
of civil rights have been used with 
telling effect by Communist propa- 
gandists in Europe. How are we to 
persuade the nations of Europe to 
build democratic houses like ours when 
we can’t keep our own house in good 
repair? 

The report forcibly brings to mind 
the age-old Catholic teaching that the 
world is a family of nations. We are 
not “an island to ourselves alone.” 
We are a member of a universal fam- 
ily and we have duties to fellow mem- 


bers of the global family. One of 
these duties is to practice the high 
principles we profess. 

“To Secure These Rights” is com- 
mendable for completeness of analysis 
and the wisdom of its recommenda- 
tions. Not content with simply de- 
ploring violations of civil rights, the 
report presents a positive program of 
reform. It is a program that reflects 
the thinking and action of persons 
accustomed to applying their professed 
belief in justice for all. It calls for a 
triple drive toward civil equality— 
through education, through legisla- 
tion and through voluntary elimina- 
tion of discriminatory policies and 
actions. 

Any of the three methods alone 
would be incomplete, perhaps a fail- 
ure. You can’t legislate racial bias 
out of people, but you can eliminate 
it by education, and through legisla- 
tion guard against its return. Volun- 
tary elimination of discriminatory 
policies is the task set before heads of 
educational institutions, hospitals and 
like places where enforcement of fair 
practice laws by the state may be un- 
desirable or impracticable. 

When we Catholics read this report 
(and we should!) let us hark back 
a generation or two to the days when 
Catholics were targets and victims 
of discrimination—to the era of 
Know-Nothingism, of the APA and 
(within our memory) the Ku Klux 
Klan. Many of our parents and 
grand-parents felt the bitter sting of 
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“No Irish need apply,” of “red neck,” 
of “polack,” “bohunk,” ‘“wop,” 
“dago.” 

In reparation for the cruelties they 
suffered—but, most of all, because 
we are true Christians and true 
Americans—we Catholics should be 
in the front wave of this crusade for 
human dignity and human rights— 
The Micuican Catuo ic, Detroit, 
Mich., Nov. 6, 1947. 


America’s Responsibility 

LOGANS, those ready-made sub- 

stitutes for thought, are mislead- 
ing many people about the nature of 
American plans for European recov- 
ery. With the approach of the special 
session of Congress, not a few other- 
wise thoughtful Americans are re- 
peating statements like these: We 
can’t carry the world on our back; 
we can’t finance an_ international 
WPA; it’s foolish to send good money 
after bad. 

This kind of thinking misses the 
issue entirely and gives a false picture 
of the relief situation. Very few in 
Congress or out of it want to hoist 
the world to the back of the American 
taxpayer. The issue is not a choice 
between an irresponsible spending 
spree and no relief at all. The prob- 
lem is to fulfill our duty to help dis- 
tressed peoples without destroying our 
own economic stability. 

“But charity begins at home,” say 
the sloganeers; “let’s be sure of our 
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own stability and then help Europe 
with our surplus wealth.” That 
would be just dandy, except that we 
cannot call a moratorium on starva- 
tion, nor can we prevail upon an 
equally sinister foe, Communism, to 
halt its expansion until we have 
enough resources to help Europe with- 
out pinching ourselves. 

Fortunately most Congressmen 
now realize this. More than a hun- 
dred of them have visited Europe in 
the past three months and have re- 
turned convinced that what the 
United States does or fails to do in 
the way of a recovery program will 
profoundly affect Europe’s future and 
our own. The Holy Father, who re- 
ceived a number of congressional 
visitors in Rome, did not hesitate to 
emphasize this fact to them. Address- 
ing a group of Senators only two 
weeks ago, he said that the issues 
facing the American legislators were 
of “momentous import” to Europe 
and the world. On another occasion, 
during an audience granted to mem- 
bers of the House Armed Services 
committee, he said that the survival 
of Europe depends on a strong and 
compassionate United States. 

It may seem that the billions we 
have already poured into Europe have 
not substantially improved the econ- 
omic situation there. But to say that 
these expenditures have been wasted 
is to overlook the great evil they have 
averted. 


“But we can not carry the world 
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on our back.” True enough, but un- 
less we spend wisely now, we shall 
have a communist Europe on our neck. 
—The CaTHOLIc-TELEGRAPH REG- 
ISTER, Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 14, 
1947. 


Public Function of 
Catholic Schools 


HE religious school, like any 
school, public or private, per- 
forms a public function in providing 


- an educational program which, what- 


ever its other achievements, satisfies 
public requirements as determined by 
law. 

There is now no longer any ques- 
tion that education is a matter of 
public concern and, consequently, a 
duty incumbent upon the state. 

The people possess an inalienable 
right to the intellectual and moral 
formation which constitutes man’s 
highest dignity and is the source of 
his happiness. That right, which with 
regard to the state is a duty, is recog- 
nized in the United States, as in 
other countries, by the law which 
makes school attendance compulsory 
between certain ages. In one respect, 
of course, such a law rests on the 
understanding that education is essen- 
tial for the development of civic. con- 
sciousness. But even more important 
perhaps is the fact that it is necessary 
for the development of man, not 
merely as a citizen, but also, and 
primarily, as a man. For the achieve- 
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ment of both purposes, the state has 
the right, which it has exercised in 
many cases, to set minimum standards 
which must be met by the educational 
system. 

The area within which education 
is a public function would seem to be 
circumscribed by these demands. Any 
school, consequently, would be per- 
forming a public function when its 
pupils are able to meet the minimum 
requirements set by thé state. As far 
as the state is concerned, that school 
would be doing its part to provide an 
educated citizenry. That would be 
as true of a private and religious ; 
school as of a public school. The fact 
that there should be a religious orien- 
tation to the educational program 
would not seem to affect in any way 
its public function in providing a 
basic education meeting requirements 
set by law. 

That religious schools do perform 
a public function is admitted in many, 
if not most, of the democracies. At 
least implicitly, it is recognized by 
law in the United States. The deci- 
sion handed down by the Supreme 
Court in the Oregon case of 1925 
ruled that the state could not compel 
attendance at public schools. Yet it 
can compel attendance at school of 
all children between certain ages. It 
is therefore clear that schools other 
than public are capable of satisfying 
the public requirements for education. 
—The Witness, Dubuque, Iowa, 
Nov. 13, 1947. 








War Relief Services, NCWC 


V. Rev. Epwarp E. SwaNstrom 
Assistant Director, WRS 


Reprinted from THE Prigst* 


HE guns fell silent in North 

Africa. The tanks and the 
planes rumbled and roared north- 
ward. The armies departed, leaving 
behind them devastation, disease, hun- 
ger. And hard on their heels came 
another and very different army— 
the little American Catholic corps of 
mercy called War Relief Services— 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. 

As efficiently as the armies had de- 
stroyed, the peace-time soldiers of 
WRS began to restore. They came 
armed with money and food and cloth- 
ing and medicine contributed by 
Catholics in the United States. They 
were far too few to handle the dis- 
tribution to millions of suffering na- 
tives. Far too few, but— 

The Church is everywhere. Wait- 
ing for WRS were the renowned 
White Fathers and White Sisters, 
who never cease their works of mercy 
among the North Africans. They 
knew the terrain. They knew the 
people. They knew the need. In- 
stantly there went into intelligent ac- 
tion a trained organization which 
made sure that the relief given by 
American Catholics would reach those 


who needed it most, without regard 
to creed or anything of the kind. 
Thus began a war-relief program 
which for five years, like a giant in 
seven-league boots, has ranged Europe 
and Asia and Africa, helping the war- 
helpless to the tune of 119,884,000 
pounds of supplies valued at $90,- 
000,000. And the total is: rising 
toward $100,000,000—as the $5,000,- 
000 Laetare Sunday appeal to 
America’s generous Catholics testifies. 


Ciose To THE WHARVES 


The beginning of this titanic essay 
into the corporal works of mercy was 
in the Spring of 1943, when the 
Bishops of the United States, acutely 
conscious of the approaching terrible 
aftermath of World War II, founded 
War Relief Services and established 
it in offices in New York, close to the 
wharves where the great ships from 
all over the earth come and go. 

There was a period last year when 
every thirty-six hours saw one of 
those ships sailing for some devastated 
country with huge stores of food 
taken from the 55,000,000-pound 
cache contributed in the two canned- 
food collections in the thousands of 


* Our Sunday Visitor, Inc., Huntington, Ind., March, 1947 
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Catholic parishes of the United States. 
And although WRS had only sixty 
representatives abroad, the food—and 
the clothing and medicine and the rest 
—got to those for whom it was in- 
tended. 

How? Again, the answer is that 
the Church is everywhere. In each 
country, distribution was handled by 
the thousands upon thousands of 
priests, sisters, brothers and lay-folk 
who in peace and in war, in good 
times and bad, are always on the job 
wherever there is sorrow and suffer- 
ing. 

The first American welfare worker 
to reach Paris after the liberation of 
France was from War Relief Ser- 
vices. He crossed the border from 
Spain and instantly contacted the 
mother-house of the 8,000 Daughters 
of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul 
who operate more than 700 welfare 
institutions throughout France. Joy- 
ously, they agreed to serve as agents 
for the Catholics of America ‘in their 
enormous work of mercy. 

A cablegram flickered across the 
Atlantic, and before you could say 
Jacques Robinson—or whatever is 
the equivalent in French—two WRS 
shipments were unloaded in France. 
It would have done the heart of any 
American Catholic good to see the 
Mother General’s eyes when she 
walked into the warehouse and saw, 
in one stack alone, 360,000 pounds of 
life-giving powdered milk for children 
of La Belle Patrie. And the Mother 
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General’s efficient distribution of the 
supplies won the admiration of Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics alike. 

Thus it was everywhere. The first 
agent of mercy seen in The Nether- 
lands after the years of cruel occupa- 
tion was a representative of WRS. 
Three days after the German sur- 
render, he got into the country and 
sent out a complete report on which 
instantaneous relief was predicated. It 
was so in Italy, Poland, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, Hungary, Fin- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Germany. It 
was so wherever there was need. 


A Wortp-wie Jos 


Helping the Polish refugees from 
Siberia was in itself a world-wide job. 
Fleeing for freedom, following always 
their flaming desire for places where 
they could be Catholics and human 
beings, they turned up in Mexico, 
Egypt, Palestine, India, New Zealand, 
and here and there in Europe and 
South Africa—even in the sweltering 
jungles of the Dark Continent. 

Wherever they went, WRS fol- 
lowed. Welfare was organized in 
co-operation with Bishop Gawlina, 
Ordinary of the Polish exiles and mili- 
tary forces outside Poland. From the 
African bush to the deserts of Egypt, 
the charity of the Catholics of America 
followed these persecuted Catholics 
and lightened their sufferings. 

All this time, refugees of all nation- 
alities and many religions were flee- 
ing from Hitler-occupied Europe. 
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Spain and Portugal were their way 
out. In Barcelona, Madrid and Lis- 
bon—that war-time crossroads of the 
world—WRS established offices; and 
at a Christmas festival in 1944, seven- 
teen nationalities, representing most 
of the peoples of Europe, were counted 
among the refugees who were still 
able to rejoice, thanks to WRS, in 
the birthday of the Christ Child. 

In the Philippines, WRS provided 
the goods, and the Philippine Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference saw that they 
reached the needy. In China, the 
Catholic Welfare Committee threw 
its thousands of helpers into the 
enormous task of distribution. Prom- 
inent among American lay organiza- 
tions which have participated are the 
Societies of St. Vincent de Paul and 
the National Council of Catholic 
Women. The NCCW alone has 
prepared, in the past year, 600,000 
pounds of clothing for children. 

Most of the relief, in fact, has gone 
to children. And curiously, many 
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times in my three and one-half years 
with WRS, I have been asked by 
priests, “How do you like working 
for UNRRA? Do you get all the 
money you need from the govern- 
ment? Does the USO keep you suff- 
ciently supplied with funds?” 

The confusion is natural. Millions 
of Americans are working through 
many agencies to lighten the world’s 
burdens. But let it be understood 
that the tremendous work of War 
Relief Services — National Catholic 
Welfare Conference is the work of | 
the Catholics of the United States, 
They will never know until the Day 
of Judgment how much good they © 
have done. They will never know | 
until then, for example, how many 
priests, made destitute by war, have 
been able to resume the offering of [ 
daily Mass because their material 
necessities were supplied by Ameria’s 
Catholics. It will be a very good 
thing to know about on that last day 
of accounting. 





The Church and Private Property 


The papal emphasis on the worker’s right to property is 
no doubt chiefly due to the fact that the Church considers the 
existence of a propertyless proletariat a grievous disorder in 
modern societies; but it also serves as a reminder that her 
defence of the right of private ownership does not mean that 
she stands in the ranks of the “haves” against the “have-nots,” 
any more than her implacable opposition to communism puts 
her in the ranks of the Fascists and Nazis.—Lewis Watt, S.J., 
in the Montu, September, 1947. 
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True Religious Unity 


Dunstan Donovan, S.A. 


Reprinted from Tue Lamp* 


HE growing popularity among 

religious bodies separated from 
the Catholic Church of the prayer 
period in January known as the 
Church Unity Octave can be readily 
understood by reason of the circum- 
stances under which the Octave was 
inaugurated. 

When the inspiration to set apart 
a week or more to be devoted to spe- 
cial prayer for the uniting of all Chris- 
tian believers into one visible flock 
first came to Father Paul James 
Francis, §. A., late in 1907, his status 
was that of superior of a group of 
religious men and women in the Epis- 
copal Church, known as the Society 
of the Atonement. When the idea 
crystallized and the eight days were 
chosen that extended from the Feast 
of St. Peter’s Chair at Rome to the 
Feast of the: Conversion of St. Paul, 
January 18 to 25, Father Paul’s chief 
associate in promoting the observance 
of the Octave was the Rev. Spencer 
Jones, a clergyman of the Church of 
England. It is because of its Angli- 
can origin that the Octave today still 
has the allegiance of many non-Catho- 
lics, particularly in England. 

For the past four years, the eight- 
day period has also been recommend- 


* Graymoor, Garrison, 


ed to the attention of the constituent 
bodies of the World Conference on 
Faith and Order as a time for special 
prayer for Christian Unity. As the 
churches represented in this world- 
wide association are for the most part 
of the Evangelical school, any general 
adoption of the Octave period on their 
part would seem a rather startling de- 
parture to Catholics. However, re- 
ports from various centers stress one 
important fact—that there are staunch 
Protestants in various places who are 
offering their prayerful supplications 
during the Church Unity Octave for 
Christian Unity. 

It is consoling to note the general 
realization of the unfortunate divi- 
sions among Christians manifested so 
vividly in our day. Very few denom- 
inational conventions among Protest- 
ant bodies fail to go on record as de- 
ploring the existence of numerous sects 
and divisions among those who lay 
claim to the title of “Christian.” 
Actual efforts to heal the breaches 
that divide one kind of Protestant 
from another are numerous in our 
time — witness the much-publicized 
overtures between the Presbyterian 
and Protestant Episcopal Churches 
in the United States which attracted 
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so much attention in 1943, the final 
settlement of which was postponed 
by one of the interested parties. 


Cuurcu Unity MovemMent 


For Catholics, it is significant that 
their separated brethren now realize, 
as never before, that the spectacle of 
a disunited Christendom is of itself 
incompatible with Christ’s Will for 
His followers—‘“that they be one,” 
even as He and the Father are one. 
Time was when Protestant leaders 
as notable as Henry Ward Beecher 
looked to the multiplicity of Christ- 
ian bodies as a sign of the wonderful 
variations possible on the original 
Christian ideal of belief. That day has 
passed, and Protestants in general are 
concerned today with efforts to merge 
and to eliminate the scandal of a dis- 
rupted Christian world. The change 
in outlook was well expressed by a 
world-famous exponent of prayer and 
work for Christian Unity, Dr. Leon- 
ard Hodgson, Regius Professor of 
Moral Theology at Oxford, in a ser- 
mon delivered in New York’s Cathe- 
dral of Saint John the Divine in 
1943: “For 400 years after the Re- 
formation, the various denominations 
took no interest in each other but the 
past fifty years have brought us ever 
closer. I believe historians of the 
future will regard the Church Unity 
Movement as the most important 
aspect of present-day church history.” 

This same Canon Hodgson has 
been instrumental in bringing the 
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Church Unity Octave period to the 
attention of non-Catholics in Europe 
and America, as a time for revivifying 
prayer that the Holy Spirit will make 
all men conscious of the perils of divi- 
sion and draw them ever closer, so 
that one day there might be one 
Christian Church as Our Saviour in- 
tended. Though Canon Hodgson is 
an Anglican, his work on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order has won 
for him the respect and admiration 
of religious leaders of all the Re- 
formed groups. Insofar as this zeal 
for the fulfillment of Christ’s prayer 


has within a short time been rewarded © 


by humble acknowledgment of their 
common short-comings on the part of 
many of “the denominations” and, 
what is more important, enthusiastic 
willingness to pray for the blessings 
of true religious unity on the part of 
Protestant Christians of all shades of 
belief, Dr. Hodgson deserves the re- 
spect and thanks of Catholics. Aware- 
ness of the essential wrongness of 
divisions among Christians was for 
many centuries the preoccupation of 


Catholics; now those outside the Fold | 


of Peter are showing their deep con- 
cern. 

Leaders of eminence among our 
separated brethren have put proper 
emphasis on prayer as the first and 
most important means of healing the 


divisions that now exist, in accord- | 


ance with Canon Hodgson’s eloquent 


pleas. Many of them have found the | 
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Octave period an ideal time for con- 
centration in such prayer. As a con- 
sequence, when Catholics pray for the 
submission of all men to the authority 
of Christ’s Vicar from January 18 to 
25 each year, there are many others 
who pray for true religious unity, ex- 
pressing confidence that the Holy 
Spirit will point out for them the 
road that must be followed to at- 
tain it. 

We who have been blessed by the 
fullness of the faith, resting our as- 
surance in the teachings of an infal- 
lible Church founded by Jesus Christ 
on His Apostles, and in a special way 


' upon Peter, whom He designated 


Head of the Church, must be charit- 
able enough to concede that what our 
non-Catholic brethren appeal for in 
prayer is true unity, and not a federa- 
tion of sects differing in belief but 
Pan- 
protestantism, or the fusion of various 
groups of non-Catholics, no matter 
on how great a scale, would not be 
an answer to Our Saviour’s prayer. 
Even if the venerable Churches of the 
East, which retain so much of Catho- 
lic ritual and teachings, could be 
persuaded to amalgamate with the 
reformed bodies (and to many the 
possibility is as remote as that of the 
Catholic Church making concessions 
in matters of faith), the resulting 
product would be a body antagonistic 
to the Body of Christ. Unless Protest- 
ant leaders who ask for prayers for 
Christian Unity mean true unity, and 
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not the formation of a mighty rival 
Christian Church, their efforts will 
be in vain. God is not going to bless 
movements that are intended to ham- 
per the purpose of His One True 
Church. 

In spite of the fact that they real- 
ized full well that Rome showed no 
tendency to compromise, the original 
founders of the World Conference did 
not neglect to invite Pope Pius X to 
its opening sessions in 1910, a gesture 
that indicated graphically the desire 
of its founders to work for true unity. 
The Pope, of course, could not accept, 
but indicated his willingness to pro- 
vide the meeting with explanations of 
any of the Church’s teachings about 
which questions might come up. Be- 
hind the Pope’s refusal lay his loyalty 
to the basic truth of Catholicism, that 
it alone is the Church of Christ and 
that it cannot consult with man-made 
churches on matters of faith, lest 
such a proceeding indicate a denial of 
her stand. Nevertheless in 1927, the 
same group of non-Catholic leaders 
very courteously invited Pope Pius 
XI to Lausanne to attend a meeting 
of world-wide religious leaders, among 
them even representatives of the his- 
toric Orthodox churches. His Holi- 
ness issued an encyclical letter to the 
world to reassert the position of 
Catholics in reference to such confer- 
ences, lest some might be led astray 
in their happiness at seeing non-Catho- 
lics seriously concerned about the need 


for Christian Unity. As Vicar of 
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Christ and spiritual Father of all 
Christians, the Pope spoke with au- 
thority. All Catholics, particularly 
those concerned with movements like 
the Church Unity Octave, attended 
to his voice. 


Tue Hoty Fatuer Speaks 


After reviewing with sympathy and 
understanding both the aspirations and 
the methods which arouse non-Catho- 
lic enthusiasm regarding ways and 
means to achieve the desired unity 
among Christians, His Holiness set 
forth very clearly the reason why the 
Catholic Church cannot participate in 
such assemblies: 

“The truth is that Christ founded 
His Church as a perfect Society, of 
its nature external and perceptible to 
the senses, which in the future should 
carry on the work of the salvation of 
mankind under one Head, with a 
living teaching authority, administer- 
ing the Sacraments which are the 
sources of heavenly grace. Wherefore 
He likened the Church to a kingdom 
(Matt. 13), to a house (cf. Matt. 
16, 18,) to a sheepfold (John 10, 16.) 
and to a flock (John 21, 15-17.) The 
Church thus wondrously united could 
not cease to exist with the death of 
its Founder and of the Apostles, the 
pioneers of its propagation; for its 
mission was to lead all men to salva- 
tion, without distinction of time or 
place: ‘Going therefore, teach ye all 
nations,’ (Matt. 28, 19.) Nor could 
the Church ever lack the effective 
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strength necessary for the continued 
accomplishment of its task, since 
Christ Himself is perpetually present 
with it, according to His promise: 
‘Behold, I am with you all days, even 
to the consummation of the world,’ 
(Matt. 28, 20.) Hence not only must 
the Church exist today and continue 
always to exist, but it must ever be 
exactly the same as it was in the days 
of the Apostles. Otherwise we must 
say—which God forbid—that Christ 
has failed in His purpose, or that He 
erred when He asserted of His Church 
that the gates of hell should never 
prevail against it (Matt. 16, 18.)” 

There being but one divinely-found- 
ed Church, that Church cannot even 
by silence give rise to the speculation 
that other bodies may be equal to her. 
For those who want true union, the 
Pope goes on to say: 


There is but one way in which the 
unity of Christians may be fostered, and 
that is by furthering the return to the 
One True Church of Christ of those who 
are separated from it; for from one true 
Church they have in the past fallen away. 
The One Church of Christ is visible to 
all, and will remain, according to the 
Will of its Author, exactly the same as 
He instituted it. 


The Church Unity Octave began 
at Graymoor in 1908 on the firm 
dogmatic conviction that the Apostolic 
See of Peter was the only possible 
center to which Christians could look 
for any true unity. The Founder of 
the Octave never swerved from em- 
phasis on the dogmatic basis of the 
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Octave prayer—belief in the author- 
ity of the Holy See as the guardian 
of the total deposit of Christian faith, 
even when other Catholic priests 
pleaded for a “liberalization” of the 
daily intentions of the Church Unity 
Octave that more and more non- 
Catholics might join in them without 
prejudice to their convictions. 

Pope Benedict XV, when giving 
his apostolic blessing to the Church 
Unity Octave, prefaced his statement 
with these significant words: “In every 
age it has been the concern of the 
Roman Pontiffs, Our Predecessors, 
and likewise it concerns us very much, 


_ that Christians who have unfortunate- 


ly withdrawn from the Catholic re- 
ligion should be recalled to it as to 


| a forsaken mother,” indicating that 


the prayers of the Octave were speci- 
fically concerned with a return to 
Catholic obedience on the part of 
those outside the Church. Catholics 
who keep the Octave know that they 
pray for a return to the One True 
Church of those now outside its fold 
that all may be united in unity with 
Christ. 

Non-Catholics pray during the 
Octave period for the Holy Spirit 
to manifest His Will as to how unity 
may be achieved. Bereft of that secur- 
ity that Catholics enjoy through God’s 
grace, and beset by the many preju- 
dices of long separation, they cannot 
clearly see the way. The very thought 
of submission to the papacy is obnox- 
ious to most of them, weighted down 
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as are their notions of it with false 
fears and the cultural separation of 
centuries. But if they pray with hearts 
full of zeal for the coming of Christ’s 
kingdom on earth, their prayers are 
going to be answered. Pope Pius XII, 
whose concern for men and women of 
every nation and every creed has won 
new respect for his office (witness the 
current non-Catholic indignation at 
the crude and violent attacks against 
his integrity), suggests in the encycli- 
cal Mystici Corporis, that they look 
with objectivity on the appeal of the 
Church for their return: 

From a heart overflowing with love, 
We ask each and every one of them to 
be quick and ready to follow the interior 
grace, and to look to withdrawing from 
that state in which they cannot be sure 
of their salvation. For even though un- 
suspectingly they are related to the 
Mystical Body of the Redeemer in desire 
and resolution, they still remain deprived 
of so many precious gifts and helps from 
heaven, which one can enjoy only in the 
Catholic Church. May they then enter 
into Catholic unity, and united with us in 
the organic oneness of the Body of Jesus 
Christ may they hasten to the one Head 
in the society of glorious love. With 
persevering prayer to the Spirit of love 
and truth We wait for them with open 
arms to return not to a stranger’s house, 
but to their own, their Father’s house. 

In conformity with the plea of the 
Holy Father, Catholics should look 
forward to the coming Church Unity 
Octave with hearts full of confidence 
that God’s gifts will be revealed in 
greater measure to those now outside 
the Fold. In all charity and brotherly 
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affection, Catholics may well pray His is the only earthly center of an 
that those who pray for true Christian undivided Church, and He is in truth 
Unity will be blessed with the grace the Rock to whom Christ entrusted 
to see that such unity can only be the Keys of His authority, to the end 
achieved by submission, singly or in “that all might be one” in the fullness 
groups, to Christ’s Vicar on earth. of Faith and Unity. 


The Church in Africa 


The Church holds a unique position in Africa. The continent is 
taking what it can of a crumbling European civilization, and will in 
time develop its own out of what it receives. It is evident that the nature 
and success of such development will depend far more on the moral and 
religious training of the people than on their material culture. The 
Protestant churches have succumbed to the temptation to purvey rather 
material benefits than solid religious teaching and practice, and to that 
extent have gained a march on Catholicism. But it becomes increasingly 
evident that the Catholic Church is the only institution that promises 
to survive the imminent changes in Africa. It, too, will be changed, 
and become something specifically African, and there is no doubt that 
the days of the white missionary are already, though distantly, numbered. 

The task arises of handing over as much of the Catholic tradition 
that Europe has built up as the Africans are able to receive. Catholic 
Europe does not yet realize that its cultural tradition is rapidly becom- 
ing a minority tradition in the Church; very soon a majority of priests, 
bishops and faithful will belong to other races and cultures. It is 
necessary to give them Catholicism so that they can assimilate it 
themselves, and to help them in the first steps of that assimilation. 
Whether we wish it or not, whether we think it wise and safe or not, 
the management of the Church will pass from our hands.—Oswin 
Magrath, O.P., in “1, Too, Am An African,” BLACKFRIARS, Oxford, 
England, July, 1947, 











Address to the CIO 


Most Rev. Ricuarp J. Cusine, D.D. 
Archbishop of Boston 


Address delivered at the 9th Constitutional Convention of the CIO, Boston, 
Mass., October 13, 1947. Reprinted from the Boston Pitot* 


AM very grateful to you for the 

invitation to speak at this Conven- 
tion. I interpret your invitation as 
a compliment. I intend to pay you 
honor as best I can by being here 
this morning. When first your in- 
vitation came I found myself al- 
ready confronted by an ecclesiastical 


} engagement which was difficult to 


break. Nonetheless I broke it. I 
broke it because your invitation is an 
invitation from the people from whom 
I come, for whom I work, and to 
whom, personally and officially, I be- 
long. 

I am doubly glad to be here this 
morning because the invitation to 
speak which I received bore the signa- 
ture of a great American—of a very 
great American—of a great American 


' who has proved times beyond number 


both his Americanism and his great- 
ness. 1 refer, of course, to the Presi- 
dent of the CIO, Mr. Philip Murray. 

I am glad to come this morning 
because Mr. Murray invited me. 
But I am also glad to come because 
I belong here. I am a priest, an 


Archbishop. As such, I am by office 
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and should be by my every personal 
action the representative of One 
Whom twenty centuries have hailed 
as their High Priest. To the eyes of 
other men, the Saviour appeared as a 
tradesman—a worker—and all those 
who share His priestly office should 
be found present wherever men are 
gathered who share in the /abor which 
was the earthly vocation of Jesus 
Christ. 


CLosz To Lasor 


For this reason, priests have al- 
ways belonged close to the ranks of 
labor, whether organized or not. In 
the Old World, as the late Pope 
once remarked, the tragedy of both 
religion and of labor for several gen- 
erations has been that too many factors 
and forces came between some of the 
priests and many of the working 
people. 

It is not my place to condemn 
those who, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, fell victims of social and political 
systems which too often alienated 
clergy as a class from workers as a 
class. Neither do I intend to apologize 
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for such systems. I hope that they 
are forever dead, and that all Europe 
has learned the lesson which a great 
English Cardinal tried to teach over 
a half century ago. Cardinal Man- 
ning said: ““A new task is before us. 
The Church has no longer to deal 
with parliaments and princes, but with 
the masses and with the people!” 

In the masses to whom he re- 
ferred were the working people of 
Europe, the ranks of labor. Men 
like Cardinal Manning, Pope Leo 
XIII and other churchmen sounded 
like revolutionaries, even to the de- 
vout of their time, when they an- 
nounced what should have been clear 
from the beginning: that priests and 
prelates, though dedicated to the ser- 
vice of all men equally, must have a 
special interest in the problems, the 
persons, and the prosperity of those 
who labor. 

Here in this country, in the New 
World, there has never been the 
cleavage between the working classes 
and the clergy against which Cardinal 
Manning raised his voice. Not long 
ago the present Pope, speaking to a 
large gathering of Italian workers, 
said: “Visit countries where the 
Church can live and act freely, even 
if its members are only a minority, 
as for instance in the United States 
of America. Penetrate there in the 
huge organizations of industrial life. 
You will not find any trace of con- 
flict between the Church and the 
working world.” 
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How could there be? In this 
country it has been working people 
who have built the seminaries in 
which our priests ar trained. Our 
institutions have no princely patrons; 
they are monumenis to human labor 
and to the generosity of /:ard-working 
men and women. Wor.ing men not 
merely built and paid for our semin- 
aries, they sent to them some of their 
best sons. I have said this before, 
but it is important to repeat it here: 
In all the American Hierarchy, resi- 
dent in the United States, there is not 
known to me one Bishop, Archbishop 
or Cardinal whose father or mother 
was a college graduate. Every one of 
our Bishops and Archbishops is the 
son of a working mex and a working 
man’s wife. That is one further rea- 
son why I belong here this morning. 

I take it for granted that this 
convention, like all conventions of 
a like nature, is called primarily to 
check on your past actions and to plan 
your future actions in the light of 
the aims and the purposes of your 
organization. The aims of the CIO 
are those of the Trade Union Move- 
ment and of organized labor gener- 
ally. These are chiefly three: (1) 
The organization of the working men 
and women of America, without refer- 
ence to race, creed, color or nation- 
ality, for mutual aid and protection; 
(2) The establishment of sound col- 
lective bargaining and wage agree- 
ments; (3) The promotion of legis- 
lation to safeguard economic security 
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and social welfare, and to extend 
democratic institutions, civil rights 
and liberties. 


Criticism Natura 


For my own part, I cannot see 
how any man in his right mind, 
certainly how any American with the 
slightest comprehension of Christian- 
ity, can complain about those objec- 
tives. Moreover, I consider that, 
when all is said and done, the Trade 
Union Movement in the United States 
is fulfilling these aims by means en- 
tirely within its rights and within 
the letter and spirit of our laws. The 
Trade Union Movement has long 
since established its reputation for 
Americanism and its right to be heard. 
Whatever mistakes it may have made 
—and they are no more than those of 
other groups—to whatever excesses 
it may have gone—and these are easily 
balanced by those of its critics—the 
Trade Union Movement is now a per- 
manent part of the American picture. 
Labor is organized and it is organ- 
ized to stay: Any one who has the 
slightest desire or dream to the con- 
trary betrays by that fact a hopeless 
ignorance both of American history 
and of the American working man. 
Organized labor may have to meet 
criticism and a measure of opposi- 
tion, but, I repeat, organized labor 
is here to stay. 

I don’t think organized labor 
should be discouraged when it is 
criticized. Everything that organizes 


arouses someone’s resentment and 
some opposition. Organized efforts of 
every kind do. An organized move- 
ment worth its salt welcomes criticism 
and thrives on opposition. When the 
criticism is reasonable, an organized 
movement profits from it. When it is 
not, sometimes the movement profits 
even more because it develops that 
special strength, stamina and power 
to endure what comes from the sheer 
necessity of learning and increasing 
its own strength. 

I know the criticisms which are 
made of organized labor and I know, 
as do most people, the “lines” cur- 
rently used in the campaign against 
unionism. You know them even 
better than I do. Some of the current 
criticisms may have some foundation 
in facts. If they do, you are in a far 
better position than yeur critics to 
know what these acts are and how to 
remedy them yourselves. Many of 
the criticisms of organized labor, its 
power, its proposals, its principles, 
come from men who would stop at 
nothing to bring back days to them 
dear but to the rest of mankind 
happily dead. 


Common Monitor 


In any case, there are no problems 
arising out of American organized 
labor, no problems internal to the 
Labor Movement or external to it in 
its relations with the rest of the 
community, which American Labor 
cannot solve in an American way 
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within the framework of American 
law and in the best interest of the 
American people. 

Here in America all groups, edu- 
cational, industrial, management, 
labor, and, in a sense, religious, have 
a common monitor: the Law. Organ- 
ized Labor does not stand in any need 
of special monitors; there is no rea- 
son why the Labor Movement more 
than any other movement in the 
United States should be an object of 
suspicion, repression or special moni- 
toring. Labor is perfectly able to set 
its own house in order and to run 
that house as well as any other house 
in the American community. 

When I hear the excited talk about 
this, that or the other problem alleged- 
ly created by organized labor, I re- 
member a famous report Cardinal 
Gibbons filed with regard to one of 
the earliest efforts at labor organiza- 
tion in the United States. You know, 
in his day an effort was made to dis- 
credit labor organizations and even 
to bring about religious condemnation 
of certain aspects of the labor move- 
ment. Men professing to be the 
friends of law and order, when really 
they were foes of both so far as 
working people were concerned, at- 
tempted to align the Church against 
the new labor organizations and the 
labor movement identified with them. 
The enemies of labor were powerful ; 
they brought their case all the way 
to Rome. They knew then, as they 
would know now, that the great 
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masses of American labor are loyal 
to their religious leaders and are in- 
clined to hear with respect the voice 
of religion. 


CarpDINAL’s ANSWER 







The Roman authorities asked 
Cardinal Gibbons what he thought of 
the dangers said to be present in the 
Labor Movement as of that time: 
the alleged danger that the wrong 
people might take over, the possibility 
of top-heavy power, the menace of 
political abuse and all the rest of it. 
The Cardinal was a calm man. He 
knew America and he knew Ameri- 
cans. He took a long-range view of § 
all questions involving the conflicts | 
or competitions of the various groups 
which make up America, and when 
that conflict was at it hottest, he 
pointed out that lasting concord in a 
nation like ours can only come out of 
conflict fairly faced and honorably 
settled. So when they asked him 
whether the Labor Movement should 
be condemned because a lot of people | 
had become upset about certain as- 
pects of it, the Cardinal replied: “The 
American people behold with perfect 
composure and confidence the progress 
of our social contest, and have not 
the least fear of not being able to 
protect themselves against any excess- 
es or dangers that may occasionally 
arise.” 

I suggest that those who are dis- 
turbed by any crises in the Labor 
Movement, past, present or future, 
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make their own the attitude of the 
great Cardinal. Genuine Americans 
are not afraid of the crises. They do 
not condemn a movement because it 
runs into difficulties. They do not 
despair of an idea because it is chal- 
lenged from without or hampered 


from within. Once they recognize 
that the essential idea of a move- 
ment is good—as the idea of the 
Trade Union Movement is good— 
they go along with it through fair 
days and foul, confident that its good- 
ness will prevail and that they can 
take care of any passing evil by due 
process of law. 

The genuine American does not 
seek condemnation by decree or by 
hostile legislation against contending 
forces. In the words of the Cardinal: 
“The American people behold with 
perfect composure and confidence the 
progress of our social contest, and 
have not the least fear of not being 
able to protect themselves against any 
excesses or dangers that may occasion- 
ally arise.” 

Let us apply all that to some of 
the charges hurled against labor 
unions. 

Everyone knows that there are 
racketeers eager to take over the 
labor organizations; there are in 
many other organizations. There are 
racketeers in the professions, in public 
life, in almost every human pursuit. 

Everyone knows that there are 
potential traitors to America and to 
our organizations in the Labor Move- 
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ment; so there are in the universities, 
colleges, magazines, radio, movies, 
professions and public life. There is 
nothing special to the Labor Move- 
ment about all this—and to the ex- 
tent that the Labor Movement has 
problems of this or any other kind, 
I reaffirm my conviction—which is 
yours—that there are none of its prob- 
lems which American Labor cannot 
itself solve in an American way within 
the framework of American Law and 
in the best interests of the American 
people. 

Wherefore I express the confidence 
that this Convention will proceed in 
a spirit of discipline and unity toward 
the statement and the pursuit of the 
positive aims of the Trade Union 
Movement rather than waste its time 
on negative or divisive matters. 

In this same spirit, while not pre- 
suming on my position as a guest 
here, I should like to refer to two 
matters: one domestic, the other con- 
cerned with our foreign relations. 

I have read with interest some of 
the deliberations of both manage- 
ment and labor concerning the so- 
called Guaranteed Annual Wage. I 
know Labor’s position on this: jobs 
today—but what will happen tomor- 
row? Up to now many millions of 
Americans have been unable to answer 
that question for themselves. As a 
consequence they live in a fear which 
God never intended should be theirs. 
A wage earner must have steady work 
and pay this week, next week and all 
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the year round if he is to have secur- 
ity. Only an annual wage is an ade- 
quate wage. So runs the labor 
argument and it is a hard argument 
to answer. 


“GUARANTEED WAGE” 


There can be no doubt that some 
economic solution must be found so 
that a man may intelligently plan his 
future and make provision to dis- 
chevae those responsibilities which 
have bzen placed on him by God Him- 
self. It must be an intelligent and fair 
provision which does not make him 
the unnecessary beneficiary of charity 
or cause him to lose pride in his daily 
work. It may or may not be the so- 
called “Guaranteed Annual Wage,” 
but it must be something close to it 
and I hope that a fair exchange of 
views on this subject between manage- 
ment, labor and the representatives of 
the public will lead to an answer 
consistent with the needs and decent 
demands of labor. 

The other positive point toward 
which I would direct your attention 
is concerned with certain questions of 
foreign policy on which organized 
labor has already shown a willingness 
to declare itself. Unfortunately at 
the moment, attitudes toward foreign 
policy are complicated by what are 
called “conflicting ideologies.” Now 
I do not know what an “ideology” 
is. I suspect the word of being a 
catch phrase, a “phoney” word which 
can’t be defined and which is there- 
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fore used to describe something not 
worth defining. Now-a-days we hear 
a lot about fighting “ideologies,” and 
here, too, I am not sure how you go 
about fighting an “ideology.” But I 
know what hunger is—and I know 
how to fight that. You fight it with 
food. I know what poverty is. You 
fight that with money. 1 know what 
winter is. You fight that with coal 
and clothing. 1 know what discour- 
agement is. You fight that with 
friendship and friendly deeds. I know 
what fear is and defeatism. te fight 
them with faith. 

I repeat: I do not know what the 
word ideology means. I do not know 
what the ideologies of the people of 
Europe and Asia are. I know what 
the ideologies of some of the political 
regimes are—but these are not the 
people. I know that all over Europe 
there is going to be hunger, poverty, 
cold, discouragement and fear. I 
know what these are and I know to 
what extremes they can drive decent, 
democratic, God-loving people. I sus- 
pect that the best way to outwit or 
overcome evil “ideologies,” what- 
ever they may be, is by positive action 
of a non-political kind—by providing 
the things that fight hunger, poverty, 
cold, discouragement and fear,—by 
providing as efficiently and as much 
and as quickly as we can food, money, 
coal, clothing, friendship and faith 
to the workers, to all the needy of 
the world who turn to us. 

I am too grateful for your invita- 
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tion to presume any attempt at undue 
influence on your deliberations. But 
this hope I do express: that an organ- 
ization as powerful as the ClO—an 
organization with such great and far- 
reaching prestige—will give sincere 
and solid backing to such points and 
plans of American foreign policy as 
will put our resources—food, money, 
coal, clothing, friendship and faith 
—behind the democratic, the human 
war on hunger, poverty, cold, dis- 
couragement and fear in the war- 
breeding areas of the world. 

When we win that fight—a fight 
we can understand and can win— 
there will be less need for worry or 
talk or war about “ideologies.” 

I have deliberately chosen these 
two points to emphasize because one 
of them is concerned with your own 
interests and the other is concerned 
with the interests of other people, 
which interests, in the long run, are 
also yours. I have the same aspiration 
for organized labor in America that 
I have for my own Church in 
America, that I have for education 
in America and for every other group 
activity in the United States. It is 
that these may be a blessing to our- 
selves and a beacon to others. We 
owe the Old World much; we have 
depended on it for its sons and daugh- 
ters to be our fathers and mothers, 
for its centuries of past experience 
to be the school wherein we learn 
to build a better future. We are 
indebted to the Old World alike for 
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its triumphs and for its mistakes; 
both have taught us how to live better 
and more freely here in America. 

Now we are in a position to pay 
something of our debt to the Old 
World. Sometimes we have to pay 
a bit of it with blood; may those 
times never be renewed! More often 
we are called upon to pay with re- 
sources, with the fruits of our labor 
and the good things of our earth. 
That we should do gladly. But most 
of all we have a chance to pay with 
our example—to show the devout 
of the Old World how the faith can 
be practiced by a free Church; to 
show the youth of the Old World how 
happy lives can be lived by a demo- 
cratic people; to show the working 
people, the disorganized labor of 
the Old World, how organized labor 
here in American under the protec- 
tion of sound laws can accomplish 
the magnificent aims which band to- 
gether you of the ClO—the organ- 
ization of working men and women, 
regardless of race, creed, color or 
nationality, for the mutual aid, pro- 
tection, security and social welfare 
of all. 

May God bless your deliberations! 
May God the Father, Who gave you 
your strength, teach you how to use 
it! May God the Son, made man to 
work among us, be your model! May 
God the Holy Ghost, the spirit 
diffused through the hearts of us all, 
unite you with one another and with 


all others who love God! 

















Catholic Colleges and Public Relations 


ALLAN P. Farrett, S.J., Associate Editor of AMERICA 


Reprinted from Jesurr EDUCATIONAL QUARTERLY* 


E SHOULD start with the 

definition of a term that is 
frequently mixed up with publicity 
or looked upon as a new fangled 
scheme of business to cover up its 
sharp practices. Are colleges “falling” 
for this sort of thing? My answer is 
that they are “falling” for it rather 
late; any later would be too late. 

Public relations in its widest ac- 
ceptation is the sum total of all the 
impressions made on the public by an 
institution, organization or business, 
and by the various people connected 
with such an institution, organization 
or business. A public relations pro- 
gram will involve both a well-defined 
institutional policy and certain estab- 
lished practices for interpreting an in- 
stitution, such as a Catholic college, 
to its several publics—that is, to the 
faculty, students, parents of students, 
alumni, and the community. And re- 
ciprocally, it will provide means for 
finding out and giving careful scrutiny 
to the opinion these several publics 
entertain in regard to the college. 

If that sounds dreadfully complex, 
the reason is likely that public rela- 
tions is not a single or simple opera- 
tion; it is a way of life for an entire 
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institution. Unlike publicity, which 
is but one phase (albeit an important 
phase) of public relations, it does not 
first look outside to the making of 
statements, but inside to what is done 
in the institution and how it is done. 

For instance. When a top public 
relations counsel is invited to advise a 
business organization on its public 
relations, invariably he will ask more 
questions of the executives than the 
most inquisitive child ever asked of 
its parents. He will want to know 
what the business stands for, what is 
its organizational arrangement, what 
are its policies in regard to its em- 
ployes and its customers, whether its 
advertizing and all its forms of pub- 
licity are related to and guided by 
established policies, what other media 
than publicity it employs for inter- 
preting itself and its products to its 
publics, what machinery it uses to 
record the reactions of its publics to 
itself as an organization and to what 
it sells the public, etc. etc. 

Coming nearer home, if one of our 
college presidents should call in a 
public-relations counsel versed in col- 
lege organization and procedures, the 
latter would want to know not only 
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how the college is run, not only the 
relationship between officials and the 
faculty, and the relationship of off- 
cials and faculty with the student 
body, parents, alumni, but he would 
seek an answer to such soul-searching 
questions as these: 

1. Have you an educational Credo 
or philosophy that applies specifically 
to your college? 

2. Is this Credo written so that not 
only college people but the general 
public, not only the Catholic but the 
non-Catholic public, can understand 
it? 

3. Do you merely print this Credo 
in your college catalogue and let it 
go at that, or do you give it the widest 
possible circulation? 

4, Do you also have a regular 
occasion for discussing it with the 
faculty and student body, much as a 
good teacher would discuss the objec- 
tives and procedures of an important 
course he was about to give? 

5. To what extent does the Credo 
enter into and. guide your educational 
planning,—of curricula, extra-curricu- 
lar activities, entrance, promotion and 
graduation standards? 

6. Have you a considered policy on 
the relations your school, its officials, 
faculty and students should have with 
other Catholic colleges in the same 
city and state, with non-Catholic col- 
leges in the locality? And have you 
formulated a policy and plan for co- 
operating with these different schools 
—for example, by an exchange of 
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speakers, by faculty and student par- 
ticipation in discussion groups, forums 
and other civic affairs? 


INFLUENCING PuBLic OPINION 


I have ventured to go into these 
minutiae (and they are but a sample) 
for two main reasons: first, to demon- 
strate the significance and scope of 
public relations; second, to suggest 
the intimate interaction between public 
relations and the philosophy, the poli- 
cies and the activities of a college. 

It is my faith that every college 
has much to gain from sound public 
relations. Catholic colleges, however, 
and Catholic schools generally, have 
the largest and most important stake 
of all in establishing, maintaining and 
extending good public relations—and 
this on a dozen grounds. Let me name 
some of them. 

The first is that we Catholics, no 
matter how numerous we may be, are 
a minority group in the United States, 
and our Catholic school system, 
though it dominates the private-school 
field below the college level, is also 
a minority system. True it is, of 
course, that this minority status is no 
measure of our potential contribution 
to the welfare of our country. Never- 
theless it certainly challenges our 
ability and our effort to do a sub- 
stantially perfect job of enlightening 
and influencing public opinion. Nor 
shall we meet this challenge with any- 
thing like success, short of making our 
distinctive educational contribution 
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much more widely known, esteemed 
and accepted in the academic and 
civic community. Public relations, 
not merely publicity, is the golden 
key that will open the door and per- 
mit knowledge of what our education- 
al system means and does to spread 
throughout the nation. 

As we make Catholic education 
better known, we shall at the same 
time attain four intermediate goals, 
each a tremendously important factor 
in achieving our ultimate ideal of 
making a deep and lasting Catholic 
impress upon the American people as 
a whole. The first of these intermedi- 
ate goals is that of vindicating our 
de jure. parity with public education 
in the American educational system. 
The second is the scotching of the 
widely prevalent notion that religious 
educational systems and _ religious 
schools are not only a “divisive” ele- 
ment in American life but are merely 
a useless duplication of services ren- 
dered by public education. (This 
notion, it should be added, is held in 
high places—in the Congress, notably 
by Senator Taft, and of course em- 
phatically in influential schools of edu- 
cation in secular institutions, e.g., by 
Reeves and Koos at the University of 
Chicago). The third intermediate 
goal is that of correcting misunder- 
standing of our Catholic educational 
philosophy (e.g. can freedom of 
thought exist in a Catholic college?) 
and at the same time of sowing seeds 
of doubt, that one day may come to 
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flower, as to the validity of the secu. 
larist concept of man and his educa. 
tion. And lastly we may be able ty 
attain the goal of receiving a mor 
equitable share of our educationd 
rights under our Constitution. 

All this, I think, is sufficient motive 
for taking a serious view of publi 
relations in our Catholic colleges and 
universities. But if further motive 
be needed, it is the demonstrable fact 
that every Catholic school of what 
ever grade, but more especially th 
Catholic higher institution, represents 
a system, the Catholic system of edu 
cation. That system is judged as 2 
whole; it gains or loses in public 
esteem by the quality of the public 
relations of each unit of the system. 
As the massive logic of the faith, if 
its appeal is to become irresistible, 
must be personalized in the lives of 
those who profess it, so too must our 
Catholic educational philosophy be 
come articulate in the way of life of 
every Catholic institution of learning 
as it lives that life, not in isolation, 
but as part of a community and of 2 
nation. It will not become fully artic- 
ulate if we entomb it in a catalogue or 
confine it to our Catholic campuses; 
but only if and to the extent that our 
Catholic schools seek the opportunities 
for widening their influence which 
contact and cooperation with other 
institutions, groups, and associations 
so richly afford. 

There are those who see danger in 
this proposal of penetration of Catho- 
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lic influence by contact and coopera- 
tion. One danger they see is that if 
neighboring parochial and _ public 
schools maintain good relations and 
occasionally interchange services and 
visits on a friendly basis, Catholic 
parents may be encouraged to think 
that the public school is as satisfactory 
for their children as is the parochial 
school; or, to ascend to the upper 
educational level, they see the danger 
that good relations (in an active and 
not merely passive sense), say, be- 
tween a Catholic and a non-Catholic 
university in the same city, might con- 
firm the belief of not a few parents 
that Canon 1374 (the canon that 
establishes Catholic education) has 
nothing to do with college or univer- 
sity education, and that Pope Pius 
XI, whose Encyclical on Education 
strongly implies that the Canon speaks 
for all levels of education, was not 
and could not be speaking as a Canon- 
ist! 

A second danger foreseen is that 
public education and public educators 
might come to think that since we 
enter into contact and cooperation 
with them, we have no serious objec- 
tion to their secularist theory of edu- 
cation. And the third danger is lest 
we ourselves become corrupted by 
frequent contact with ways of think- 
ing so different from and indeed so 
opposed to our own. 

These dangers, I think we can 
agree, are not without some founda- 
tion. Yet I submit that it is possible 
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to avoid or overcome them. At any 
rate, the advantages to be derived 
from such contact and cooperation— 
advantages for our own educational 
system, for the good estate of the 
Catholic cause, which is the cause of 
Christ, and for the general welfare 
of our country—so much outweigh 
the dangers that the moral principle 
of the double effect fully justifies the 
risk. This thought may have been the 
basis for. our present Holy Father’s 
repeated insistence that Catholics have 
a moral duty to cooperate with all 
people of good will in bettering the 
social, economic and moral order and 
in preserving the very foundations of 
the Christian tradition. 


Some SUGGESTIONS 


Should you ask me what could be 
done, more than has been done, by 
Catholic colleges to maintain and ex- 
tend good public relations, I would 
suggest the following as a sample: 

1. Most obvious is the need for a 
better distribution of our Catholic 
college aims and procedures, written 
so that the general public can under- 
stand them. And complementary to 
this need is that of distributing in 
printed form more important pro- 
nouncements of officials and faculty 
members of our Catholic colleges, 
such, for example, as the carefully pre- 
pared charge by the president to the 
student body at the opening of a 
school year. Such addresses, formulat- 
ing clearly and readably our dis- 
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tinctive Catholic educational charter 
and distributed both to parents of our 
students and to influential higher in- 
stitutions, secular as well as Catholic, 
would in a short time appreciably 
raise our academic standing. 

2. Somewhat similar to this type 
of public relations is the president’s 
annual report to the trustees, academic 
council and the general public. It is 
a pity that Catholic college presidents 
simply fail to make use of this prime 
opportunity for letting the public 
know what Catholic colleges are do- 
ing, what their plans are for the im- 
mediate future, what services they 
rendered to the community in the 
past year, what their needs are. There 
is no better way of tearing down that 
veil of secrecy that arouses suspicions 
in the general public about what 
Catholic schools are doing. 

3. Without prejudice to their fine 
teaching traditions, Catholic higher 
institutions should place greater em- 
phasis than they have done in the past 
on scholarly research and _publica- 
tion. In order to ensure this emphasis, 
it will be necessary to formulate an 
affirmative institutional policy of en- 
couraging, organizing and even sup- 
porting such research and publication, 
at least on a modest basis. 

4. There is need to give greater en- 
couragement to participation by our 
Catholic college students in forums or 
discussion groups sponsored by non- 
Catholic colleges, and in community 
discussions and projects. Reciprocally, 
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students of non-Catholic institutions 
should be invited to take part in Cath- 
olic college forums. 

This is a major proposition — a 
major proposition for good public re- 
lations and a major proposition for 
Catholicism. By and large our Catho- 
lic college graduates are unable to ad- 
just themselves to the totally differ- 
ent, not to say radical, assumptions, 
viewpoints and philosophy which they 
find students and graduates with other 
backgrounds and training expressing. 
Consequently the Catholic graduate 
often is shocked by what he calls the 
radical (leftist, communist is the label 
commonly given) thinking of these 
non-Catholic college people and either 
gives up any attempt at discussion or 
flounders about trying to explain his 
own position in terms that are utterly 
incomprehensible to the non-Catholic 
party. The upshot is that there is 
no meeting of minds and the chance 
to explain the Catholic position, to 
show the weakness or limitations of 
the other position, is lost. Chance for 
Catholic Action is frustrated. 

Our students must be prepared for 
participating while at school in dis- 
cussions with other types of minds 
formed by other types of training. 
Often the subject matter of the dis- 
cussion is known ahead of time; stu- 
dents of Catholic colleges can discuss 
it with a faculty member (preferably 
with a faculty member who has had 
some experience with the ways of 
thinking of non-Catholic collegians) 
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and thus be proximately prepared; 
their general training, especially in 
logic, etc., should be sufficient prepara- 
tion for the analysis and judgment 
of other viewpoints, 


Goop anp Bap 


In conclusion I should like to refer 
to a few instances of public relations, 
good and bad. 

First, when Congressman Flanna- 
gan of Virginia introduced the school 
lunch bill early in 1946, it was drawn 
up on the thesis that only public- 
school children were to be its benefi- 
ciaries. But when the NCWC De- 
partment of Education presented to 
Mr. Flannagan the Catholic side of 
the matter, explaining to him the 
Catholic school system, its size, prin- 
ciples, etc., he was amazed and said 
that he had no idea that Catholic 
education was so widespread and that 
his bill would be excluding so many 
American children. He immediately 
volunteered, indeed insisted on his 
duty, to take the matter up with the 
House Committee. The bill was 
changed and Catholic children reap 
the same benefits as children attend- 
ing public schools. The point of this 
case is that formerly, in the majority 
of such legislative situations, we 
Catholics did nothing till the law was 
on the books; then we protested vig- 
orously, but too late. And we got the 
reputation of using political action 
in registering our tardy protests. 
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A second example. A year ago three 
lecturers (a Catholic, a Protestant 
and a Jew) made a tour of the south- 
west, speaking before public-school 
teachers. In each instance the super- 
intendent of public schools invited 
the parochial school teachers to be 
present; in many instances the invita- 
tion was accepted. I can testify to 
the fine impression the acceptance 
made, and to the hearty welcome ac- 
corded the Sisters, from the stage 
and by the public-school teachers. 

Here is another instance, this time 
of poor public relations. A national 
survey was conducted of research 
projects in science being carried on in 
American higher institutions. Because 
a number of Catholic universities did 
not answer the questionnaire sent by 
the Government agency, when the sur- 
vey was published it gave the impres- 
sion that Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities were doing practically no scien- 
tific research. And the fact is quite 
otherwise. 

Catholic college teachers (including 
priests and nuns) attending college 
workshops is a prime opportunity not 
only for extending good public rela- 
tions but for injecting some sound 
Catholic viewpoints. 

A postscript: A good book, Public 
Relations. A Program for Colleges 
and Universities, has recently been 
published by Harper and Brothers. 
The author is W. Emerson Reck. 
The price is $3.00. 





Social Legislation in Spain 
RIcHARD PATTEE 
Reprinted from the NCWC News Service* 


O* the statute books Spain’s social 

legislation is as advanced as any 
in Europe. The Franco regime has 
been unyielding in its insistence on 
extending social protection to the 
masses, and the government has mul- 
tiplied to an amazing degree provi- 
sions for almost every conceivable 
ferm of social legislation. 

This optimistic generalization must 
be qualified, however, on two extreme- 
ly important counts. The first is that 
the social legislation is so elaborate, 
complicated and costly as to outrun 
the productive capacity of the nation. 
Spain is committed to an endless out- 
lay of cash at a time when there is 
serious doubt that the nation can pro- 
duce enough wealth to make this pos- 
sible. The second and equally impor- 
tant factor is that too much of this up- 
surge in social thinking and action has 
come exclusively from the State. Pri- 
vate initiative not only has undertaken 
very little, but has been positively dis- 
couraged. 

Still a weak country economically, 
Spain has made an amazing recovery; 
nevertheless, she is a long way from 
normalcy. Commerce is reduced in 
view of the ever increasing scarcity 


of currency for exchange. Spain has 
virtually no dollar credits. The 
United States sells only for cash and 
when there is a surplus of the article 
desired. The net result is that Spain 
is producing below the level of normal 
consumption and at a cost out of line 
with market possibility, while social 
legislation has gone ahead in leaps and 
bounds. 

There are two real purposes behind 
this paradox: the desire to lessen mis- 
ery and want, and a determination to 
demonstrate that the defeat of com- 
munism and socialism need not mean 
a return to cutthroat capitalism. 


In PRINCIPLE AND IN PRACTICE 


The Labor Charter of 1938 sum- 
marizes the social thought of the new 
regime. It emphasizes that labor is a 
human and not merely economic com- 
modity, and that the right to work is 
also a duty. It maintains that labor, 
the weaker element in the economic 
setup, merits the special protection of 
the State, and upholds the establish- 
ment of the family wage and protec- 
tive measures against sickness, unem- 
ployment, old age and the like. 

Seven years later, the Charter of 
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the Spanish reiterated most of these 
principles and sought to establish a 
basis in “Christian liberty as against 
State dominated totalitarianism’’—to 
quote the words of the Cardinal Pri- 
mate of Spain in his pastoral of Au- 
gust, 1945. It defines in general terms 
the rights of Spaniards as working 
men and women, and states that all 
the elements in each economic enter- 
prise shall participate in benefits and 
profits, and that the State proposes 
to maintain the proper balance be- 
tween the various groups collaborat- 
ing in economic production. It fur- 
ther asserts that all workers shall be 
protected by the State as to a just 
wage, and goes beyond the Labor 
Charter in listing the various forms 
of protection available to the worker. 
It defends private property and ad- 
vocates wider distribution of property 


among all citizens, through the coop-— 


eration of the State. 


ELABORATE SYSTEM 


The Ministry of Labor is the main 
organization charged with responsi- 
bility for the enforcement of the labor 
code and other social legislation. 
Three other agencies function in the 
field, more or less autonomously: In- 
stituto Nacional de Prevision, Insti- 
tuto Social de la Marina, and In- 
stituto Nacional de la Vivienda. The 
first is concerned primarily with so- 
cial security in all its phases; the 
second, with the protection of sea- 
men; the third brings together under 
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a single agency the whole government 
program in the field of housing. 

Partisans of the Franco regime are 
inordinately proud of the progress 
made in the field of the family allow- 
ance—keystone of the whole social 
security structure. Instituted in the 
midst of the civil war, it is made 
obligatory for all employers and is 
applicable to all wage earners. In 
1944, 560,522.26 pesetas were paid 
out for this purpose; in 1945, close to 
800,000,000 pesetas. Further provi- 
sion is made for allowances to widows 
and orphans and to workers who suf- 
fer permanent disabilities. 

Compensation for acccidents has 
been worked out in considerable de- 
tail. In 1935—the last normal year 
of the republic—some 3,258,865 pese- 
tas were spent on acccident compensa- 
tion; in 1943, the amount totaled over 
$25,000,000 pesetas and increased 
enormously in the three years follow- 
ing. The law of July 19, 1944, ex- 
tends the benefits of social legislation 
to domestic service; a class not for- 
merly protected. Trade schools and 
institutions for the teaching of manual 
arts have increased. 

The financial burden assumed by 
the Spanish State is out of proportion 
to the present resources of the nation, 
and there is grave danger that it has 
moved too fast and too thoroughly and 
may be obliged to curtail some forms 
of social protection to meet budget de- 
mands. Another aspect which must be 
considered is that the whole arrange- 









ment has been put into effect by de- 
cree; that is, without popular partici- 
pation or discussion in the _parlia- 
mentary sense of the word. 

The insistence of the State on more 
and more social legislation has met 
with the veiled hostility of many em- 
ployers and industrialists. I have 
heard Catalonian business men and 
factory owners complain most bitterly 
about the burden which the State 


DP’s 


These people (the Displaced Persons) have fought or 
suffered for their ideals and continue to suffer. They have a 
right of refuge—a right that has been recognized as sacrosanct in 
the history and culture of the United States. Forced repatriation 
of these people, including child victims of war, cannot be con- 
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places on them. They resent what 
they term the prejudice of the gov- 
ernment in favor of the workers. The 
curious fact is that the worker has not 
fallen into line with the new regime 
as a result of these innumerable bene- 
fits. One of the main problems of 
Spain is that the regime has alienated 
many capitalists without winning over 
any considerable portion of the work- | 
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doned according to American or democratic principles. The 
United States must make effective her traditional championship 
of the physical, moral and political integrity of the individual.— 
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